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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 








We now publish an Early Edition in time for the Saturday 
morning mails, and, as will be seen, the size of our paper is 
permanently enlarged. 
future to be able to publish weekly the most accurate statements 
of prices of Government Funds, Foreiqn Securities and Stocks, 
and of the various descriptions of Joint Stock Companies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the most recent information respecting 
the same, and in particular in respect of Railways. We beg also 
to remind our readers that we now publish a Second Edition, 
containing all the news of Saturday up to a late hour. 
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THE CORN LAWS AND OUR INCREASING 
POPULATION. 

The Minister has spoken out on the subject of the corn laws. 
lle has done the bidding of the landlords, and great is their 
jubilation in and out of the House of Commons. We are to 
have no change in the corn laws during the present Session of 
Parliament, and although, with his wonted caution, Sir Robert 
Peel avoids committing himself for the future, he leaves his 
supporters with the comfor‘able assurance that his faith is still 
unshaken in the wisdom of the sliding scale. 

For one thing we feel unfeignedly thankfal to Sir Robert. 
Ife has, in his advocacy of the sliding scale, so met and com- 
bated the question of a fixed duty, as to render its adoption 
morally impossible under his administration. Ue has shown, 
unanswerably as we think, that a fixed duty, to be free from 
injustice, must be taken at the mill ; that is, must be collected 
equally upon corn of foreign and of home production. It is true 
that this is no new discovery of Sir Robert’s, but we hail its 
adoption by him as giving an assurance that in our battle 
against the bread tax, we shall henceforth have to make head 
against one only, and that the weakest, of the restrictive systems 
that regulate our corn trade—the sliding scale. The minister 
has thus, unwittingly no doubt, performed a service to our 
cause, the importance of which will be fully appreciated by 
those who, like ourselves, have hitherto had to combat not only 
the advocates for protection, but those also who, like Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, have strangely advocated 
the notion of making the foreign corn grower pay a part of our 
national burthens. 

We are not in the least degree dismayed by the determination 
of Sir Robert Peel as expressed in the debate on the address, 
but, on the contrary, draw from it hopes of more certain and 


more speedy success for our object—the total repeal of all duties | 
The conviction that the sliding | 


on the prime necessaries of life. 
scale is hurtful to the agriculturist, properly so called; that it 
never has done and never can do more than present to him 
a delusive show of protection under which he is led to paya 


higher rent for his farm than he can afford—this conviction is 


fast becoming general, and soon will be universal among the 
tenant farmers. Whenever this stage of our contest shall be 
reached, away the “ unreal mockery” must be swept. Our fear 
has been, that then their ill-grounded apprehensions of foreign 





We have also taken steps so as for the | 





competition might lead the farmers to clamour for-s fixed duty, 
, and supported as we dreaded that alternative wow’ tbe by the 
union of our quasi free traders with the monopolists, 1:8 infliction 
upon the country, for a time at least, seemed but too probable. 
It is hardly possible now for the monopolist party to support a 
fixed duty that shall be chargeable upon foreign corn only, 
that shall not be chargeable upon all that we consume, and 
this, the only form in which a duty upon grain can be justi- 
fied, there is small chance of seeing adopted. Such a duty 
would operate as a poll-tax under its worst form, since it 
would take more—not proportionally only, but absolutely more, 
| from the working man than from the richest noble in the land; 
/aud we cannot conceive that, resisted as it would be by both 
producers and consumers, the landlords would have the hardi- 
hood to propose it, far less that they would be allowed to carry 
; such a law into practice. 
__ For this simplification of our task by demolishing the evil in 
_its less unreasonable form, we are indebted to that spirit of party 
which is the source of many of our grievances, affording another 
proof that good may be extracted from evil. Had the substi- 
tution of a fixed duty for the sliding scale not been advocated 
by his political opponents in the legislature, we should not have 
heard Sir Robert Peel declaim against it, and he would not have 
precluded himself from taking up that position of “ protection” 
when driven from his sliding absurdity. 
The help to our labours thus unexpectedly given is the more 
gratifying, because of the necessity in which we stand to brin 
| them to a speedy termination. It is not only that (to borrow 
an expression from Mr Charles Villiers) we hate agitation as 
we hate physic, and are only induced to swallow it that we may 
escape from a greater evil, but we are under the conviction 
that unless all show of protection shall be withdrawn from 
the producers of food in this country, the kingdom must speedily 
become one great pauper house. Our grounds for this conviction 
were expressed in our number of the 11th of November last, 
wherein we showed, from well-established facts, that during all 
| the continuance of the laws restricting the importation of food, 
| the agricultaral population has been wholly dependent upon the 
| progress of other branches of industry for the employment of 
| their continually increasing numbers. Out of each 1,000 families 
_ living in England in 1811, there were 352 employed in agricul- 
| ture; their proportionate number had decreased in 1821 to 332 
| in each 1,000, and in 1831 to 281 in each 1,000. Following the 
same progression there would be found only 240 in the 1,000 in 
| 1841; and in the future decennial periods, 1851 and 1861, the pro- 
| portions would be 205 and 175. What has become of the natural 
| increase of the agricultural population since 1815? A small part 
has been forced by destitution from the land of their birth, but 
| the greater part have found employment in our manufactories. 
| What is to become of their future natural increase is a question 
| that may well raise an anxious feeling in the mind of every 
reflecting person. The only channels for their employment 
‘must evidently be, either our still increasing manufactures or 
| such a change in our rural system as will cause the application 
of more labour to the soil. The corn law offers the only serious 
obstacle to both these remedies, and is thus seen to be the 
greatest evil which those who uphold them have to encounter. 
' Abolish the corn laws, and with them, as a thing of course, will 
| fall the other monopolies that “cabin and crib”’ our energies. 
| The manufacturer will enlarge his market and thus be enabled 
| to employ more labour, while the farmer, by losing the mockery 
| of protection which has lulled him into a fancied security and 
| thus benumbed his energies, must strive to turn to account the 
many and great advantages that he possesses over the con- 
tinental farmer, whereby he will be enabled to economize the 
cost and to increase the quantity of his produce. What branch 
of industry ever yet put forth its utmost strength while hedged 
in by protective duties? What branch of industry, against 
which nature had not set her seal, has failed to prosper if left to 
| a fair field and no favour?” We defy the naapeidle to bring 
. forward an instance of the one kind or the other. 
} Are our sugar planters, we may ask, prospering under a 
monopoly which forces us to pay them twice the price that we 
'need to pay if allowed to use the sugar of Cuba and Brazil? 
| Was our silk manufacture always prospering under the strict 
| monopoly which it so long enjoyed of the home market? Has it 
not increased threefold since that monopoly was abolished ? 
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Why is it that we find here in England farms equal in natural 
fertility, but under different management, yielding one twenty 
bushels and the other forty bushels to the acre? There can be 
but one answer. It is because the farmer is secured in the 
possession of the home market, and acts as though he were 
absolved from all necessity for exertion. 
presumed advantage, and the inequality now so notorious in the 


skill of our farmers in different parts of the kingdom must | 


speedily disappear, and the produce of the country would be 
most importantly increased. by which means not only would the 


mass of the people be better nourished, but our farmers, equally | 


with our manufacturers, would produce a surplus of commodities 
by means of which we should procure increased supplies of 
comforts and luxuries from foreign countrics, while to produce 
this result a greater amount of Jabour must be applied to the 
land, so that the natural increase of our rural population would 
be in great part, if not wholiy, absorbed in following the calling 
of their parents. 

To some unthinking persons it may at first sight appear im- 
probable that England, with its dense population, should again 
become an exporter of agricultural produce as she habitually 
was until near the close of the eighteenth century. Since that 
time our population has multiplied rapidly, and yet we have in 
ordinary years, and until very recently, increased in an equal 
degree the produce of our fields. Had this not been the case, 
had no inerease been experienced of the average produce of our 
soil, the wants of our additional mouths would long since have 
exhausted the means of foreign countries for our supply, and our 
population would have ceased to increase, through privation and 
misery. Great as must have been the additions made to our 
agricultural pro !uctions, we are justified in saying that these 
have been far, very far short of what they might have been, and 
of what they would be, if quickened by the spur of competition. 
In proof of this we refer to the facts stated in the letter of 
Mr Greg, noticed in our number of the 27th January, as having 
been ascertained on Lord Ducie’s farm at Whitfield, in Gloucester- 
shire, where, through the application of capital and the employ- 
ment of additional labour, the value of the crops has been 
increased five fold. 





COMPETITION OR PROTECTION ? 

In moving the address to the Queen, Mr Cardwell said :— 

‘“‘ Here he must express his sincere and cordial satisfaction at that para- 
graph in her Majesty’s speech which related to the open and liberal system 
pursued with regard to the claims of China. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that 
they would afford a glorious example to that country, and would show to all, 
that the best source of wealth and competence was unlimited competition in com- 
merce. We was sure this sentence of the speech would be pregnant with 
the force of example. Where there was the most rivalry, the most competition 
in commerce for all nations, he believed there would be the greatest prosperity. 
(Loud cries of ‘hear, hear,’ from the Opposition benches.) 

In this sentiment we heartily concur with the honourable gen- 
tleman who was selected by a Government pledged to protection 
to second the address to the Crown. But we are much at a loss 
to know how this sentiment can be true with regard to com- 
merce, and not equally applicable to agriculture. 

in both pursuits men are actuated by the same motives and 
the same impulses—in both, protection and monopoly equally lull 
into delusive security—in both, competition equally excites to 
ingenuity and improvement—in both, necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

In commerce and manufactures, all experience shows that 
protected interests never prospered, while those that were un- 
srotected never failed :—in agriculture, to which more protection 
Sas been given than any other pursuit, there has been less im- 

rovement, and less substantial prosperity than in any other. 

‘he influence of competition in inducing agricultural improve- 
ment, has ever been observable, when protection has been 
threatened orreduced. When the present Government modified 
the corn law and introduced the new tariff, agricultural im- 
provement was preached from one end of the country to the 
other ;—and we believe that more has been accomplished from 
the apprehension of the withdrawal of protection during the last 
two years, than from all the false stimulus of high prices for 
many years preceding. At a meeting in Roxburghshire, held last 
week for the protection of agriculture, Mr Baillie, a landed 
proprietor, said :— 

“ They were aware that the prices which had becn received within the few last 
years had been fur from remunerating to the tenants, and in this case, what had 
they been advised todo? Why they had been told they were to spend their 
capital in draining and manuring their land, and by growing more corn they 
would be able to supply the deficiency, and make up the loss of price. How had 
the advice been ri ? It had been taken by the tenants in the most noble man- 
ner, because within the memory of man there had not been so great improve- 
ments, so much capital expended, as had been done within the last six months 
since prices deteriorated.” 

Low prices, the whole system of protection threatened, the 
Government suspected of further free-trade measures—these con- 
stituted the motives for greater improvements, for greater in- 
vestment of capital within the last six months, than had taken 
place in the memory of man ; and that, too, in a part of the 
country where agricultural scicnce and practice bas for many 
years been more advanced than in almost any other. But one 
of the worst effects of the protective system throughout, is that 
the producers of much science, of great industry, economy, and 


Deprive him of this | 





| enterprise, as are the farmers in Scotland, have no better reward 

for their superior toil and pains, than the most negligent, sloth- 

ful, and ignorant cultivator in any other part of the country, 
| As long as the whole quantity is in deficiency prices will be kept 
| up to that rate which must remunerate the worst system of 
cultivation, and the difierence between the worst and the best 
| will only tend to inerease so much the rent paid in the latter 
ease. At the meeting in Roxburghshire, already alluded to 
Lord John Scott said :— ’ 
“ They were just beginning to know how to farm, and in this district 
they were getting on rapidly. He knew that if his small estate in the county 
of W arwick were cultivated according to the same mode of agricultur: practised 
here, it would produce double the quantity ; and if so, what would it be over 
all England, if the same means were applicd 2” 

We believe Lord John’s opinion is perfectly correct ;—My 
Greg’s keen observation, and Lord Ducie’s experiment, fully 
confirm it. But what a comment is this fact on the protective 
system! From 1815 to 1828, agriculture was protected by 
a law, which Lord John describes as being nearly a strict 
prohibition—and since then by the favourite scheme of a sliding 
seale, and yet under this system, which was to foster improve. 
ments, Which was to be the guarantee of plenty and abundance 
we find that the best half of the empire is cultivated in a manner 
so inferior to another part, that its produce is but one half oy 
what it might be. We ask Lord John, how could a manu. 
facturer exist in Warwickshire who, out of the same or better 
materials, and with the same or greater cost of labour, produced 
only one half that another manufacturer of the same article did 
in Roxburghshire? But further, we ask Lord John, are not 
your tenants in Warwickshire, whom you describe as producing 
only half of what they might do, in the enjoyment of as much 
comfort and profit as those who produce double the quantity in 
Roxburgshire ? and how is this?—compare your own rent-roll in 
Warwick with that of the Noble Duke, your brother, in Rox- 
burg, and you will find that the rent of land of the same quality 
in the latter county is double what it is in the former. ‘ 

The superior science and industry of the Scotch farmer have 
raised the income of the landlord, but neither that of the tenant 
nor of the labourer ; while the effect of monopoly and insufficient 
supply has given equal advantages to inferior cultivators and 
inferior labourers. We call the attention of our readers to a 
petition froin the labourers of Kast Lothian, in another part of 
our paper, to the members of the Agricultural Protection Society, 
which will best show what share ot the advantages derived from 
the protective system are enjoyed by them, We must express our 
best thanks to Mr Cardwell, Mr Baillie, and Lord Jolin Scott, 
for their valuable testimony to the truth and advantages of the 
system we advocate. ; 








COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS OF ALL NATIONS, 
THE WINE QUESTION OF FRANCE. 

There is something in the principle on which most countries 
base their commercial legislation, which, on reflection, must 
appear to every one very much opposed to reason and common 
sense. In every country which has made any advance in civiliza- 
tion, some parts of its products are in excess of its own consump- 
tion; while other of its products are in deficiency. Many cir- 
cumstances combine to contribute to this:—climate, nature of the 
soil, character of the people, and density of population,—all tend 
less or more to determine what is the most profitable and natural 
occupation of labour and capital ;—and if countries were wisely 
governed, at least nothing would be done by artificial means to 
tlivert their industry from the most productive channels, or to 
discourage the introduction of those products of which they are 
deficient, in exchange for their natural excess or surplus. 

Common sense and sound policy would surely dictate, that if 
a country had a portion of its wants always supplied in excess, 
and another portion always supplied in deficieuey, whatever 
means a government might adopt to disceurage the further in- 
troduction of such products as were already in excess, it would 
be the last thing dreamt of to discourage, by any means, the in- 
troduction of those products which were in deficiency. On the 
coutrary, one would naturally expect that every means would be 
used to facilitate the supply of what a country had not in 
sufficient quantity within itself. And yet, in direct opposition to 
this obvious common-sense course, we find that, in nearly every 
case, the greatest pains are taken to exclude those very articles 
which are most wanted, in aggravation of the natural disability 
under which a country or community labours. 

In England the population has so far outgrown the limited 
surface and the production of her own soil, that for more than a 
quarter of a century its cultivation bas ceased to employ one 
additional hand ; and all the increase of population has been 
absorbed in manufactures, which have grown into such ex- 
cess of our own wants that we now less or more supply every 
country in the world,—while the supply of food, of the products 
of the soil, is annually becoming more and more in deficiency of 
the actual wants of the country; and yet the great effort of 
legislation is to prevent a free and easy supply of those very pro- 
ductions of which we are deficient ; and thus in every way to 
aggravate the natural difficulty of our situation. No effort is 
made or dreamt of to exclude manufactures or minerals, of which 
we have already more than we require, but the law throws every 
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impediment in the way of a supply of food, which we have in 

reat deficiency. In the United States of America, on the other 
mary where they have a great excess of the products of the soil, 
aud an equal deficiency of manufactured goods, every effort is 
made to aggravate that deficiency by interposing impediments 
to the introduction of foreign goods. In France, where the 
restrictive system has been adopted more than in any other 
country, they attempt to exclude foreign products just in pro- 

ortion as their own supply is defective: they allow the 
importation of poultry, of which they have great abundance, 
at a duty of 2 per cent., while they place a prohibitory duty 
of 50 franes each on oxen, of which they have a great 
deficiency: they allow lace to go in at 5 per cent. duty, 
while they entirely prohibit the import of woollen and cotton 
goods, of which their own supply is defective, dear, and bad : they 
admit raw silk, of which they produce a great excess at a nominal 
duty, while they charge on sheep’s wool, which they produce 
in deficieney, a duty of 20 per cent. ; they allow silk goods and 
wines, of which they are the most celebrated producers in the 
world, to be imported at moderate duties, while they absolutely 
prohibit cutlery and hardware, of which they are the worst and 
dearest producers. On iron, of which they have a very defective 
supply, they place so high a duty, that it is computed that the 
agriculture of France pays an additional price annually for im- 
plements of husbandry amounting to two millions pounds sterling 
im consequence thereof. In short, the whole of commercial legis- 
lation appears to be to aggravate the natural deficiencies of cli- 
mate, soil, character, and other circumstances, which create wants 
in a country ; and this in a twofold way :—First, by throwiug 
impediments in the way of the supply of those articles which a 
country really wants; and secondly, as an imperative conse- 
quence, by contracting the powers of exchange, and rendering it 
still more difficult to dispose of those articles which a country 
has in excess; and thus alike aggravating excess and defi- 
ciency. 

In England, the restrictions on the imports of food render the 
necessarics of life dear, and at the same time impose a difficulty 
on the disposal of the excess of such productions, on which alone 
we can employ our increasing labour. In America, the restric- 
tions on the import of manufactures render clothing dearer, aud 
at the same time impose a difficulty on the disposal of the excess 
of the natural products of the vast and rich territory which they 
possess, and on which their labour can be most profitably 
employed. In France the restrictions on the importation of 
metals, manufactured goods, &c., raise those articles to a high 
and artificial price, while they impose a difficulty in the disposal 
of their wines and silks, the natural and most profitable oeeu- 
pation of their labour; and thus, in all cases, the consumer is 
burthened, and the labour of a country crippled in that pursuit 
which nature or circumstances render the most profitable. But 
the most singular thing connected with this extraordinary de- 
parture from the rules of common sense is, that all this inereased 
price of deficient produce, and interference with the demand for 
Jabour in that on which it can be most profitably used, is the 
wicked and impud it pretence, that it is all doue for the benefit 
of the labourer. 

What solution have we then of such extraordinary policy? It 
is short—it is simple: no law-making—uno restriction can raise 
the prices of articles produced in excess in any country, for as 
the excess must find a market abroad,—the price of that 
retained at home must be governed by that obtained in 
competition with other countries; but the law has all power 
over the price of that which is produced in deficiency, by 
prohibiting or restricting the introduction of whatever is need- 
ful to make up the required quantity: and thus individuals 
having influence with the government of a country, turn the 
wants of a whole people into a source of private gain, by pre- 
scribing the terms on which their necessities shall be supplied, 
however urgent their nature may be. 

We have been led to these remarks by perusing a recent num- 
ber of the Courrier Francais, from which we extract the follow- 
ing, with a petition from the wine growers of Narbonne :— 

‘The proprietors of the vineyards in the district of Narbonne, 
victims of the legislation on wines, have just addressed a well- 
drawn up petition to the two chambers, in which they ask for an 
amendment of the tariff which fetters the commercial relations of 
the people, and for the repeal of the duties which press upon an 
industry formerly flourishing, now ruined. After showing that 
the internal evil which destroys the wine trade is not caused by 
over production, but by the duties levied, the petitioners prove 
incontestably that the external evil consists in the exorbitancy of 
the tariff. Their words are as follows :— 


“ The external evil consists in the tariff. Under the name of 
a protective system, a state of things has been brought about 
which obstructs exchanges, arrests the progress of civilization, and 
restrains the growth of our commercial power. We doubt whe- 
ther any nation has ever thus crippled its agricultural produce. 
The continental blockade itself was less injurious to our exports 
than the present system, for then the French territory being in- 
creased, we profited by the markets that conquest opened to our 
commerce. The exports of wine to Genoa, at that time con- 
siderable, are now reduced to nothing. 
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“In England a duty of 158.90f. per hectolitre is levied on 
our wines, and of 620f. on our brandies. ~ 

“In Russia, a duty of 86.73 f. per hectolitre is payable on 
wine in cask, and of 244 f. on wine in bottle. In the same coun- 
try champagne pays 439f., and brandy from 311 f. to 622f. per 
hectolitre, according to quality. 

‘The Germanic Union levies a duty of 77f. on wine in cask, 
and 139 f. on wine in bottle. 

“In Sweden the duty is 64f. on wine in cask, and 129.18 f. 
per hectolitre on wine in bottle. 

“ The effect of this is as follows :— 

“Fifty years ago the city of Bordeaux alone exported to 
Great Britain and Treland no less than 18,000 tuns of wine ; at 
present the total export of the whole of France to the same 
places is only 3,090 tuns. 

“At the same period the Province of Guienne exported 7,000 
tuns of wine to Sweden. ‘This amount has been gradually de- 
creasing, and at present the total export of France to Sweden is 
only 950 tuns ; that is to say, the present export of the whole 
kingdom is only one-seventh of what was formerly exported from 
a single province. 

“The exports of wine from Bordeaux to Russia formerly 
amounted to 12,000 tuns, while the total export from France to 
that country now scarcely amounts to 4,000 tuns. 

“Finally, fifty years ago Bordeaux exported 15,000 tuns of 
wine to Prussia. Since then the Prussian market has extended : 
Wurtemburg, Saxony, Bavaria, and several German states have 
adopted the Prussian tariff. Notwithstanding this, whereby the 
cominercial sphere of Prussia has been doubled, the exports of 
wine have very much fallen off; the total exports from the 
whole of France to more than thirty German States, united to 
Prussia, only amounting in 1841 to 5,057 tuns. 

** Do not these figures clearly condemn the system which has 
hitherto regulated conventions and treaties? Do they not show 
that great neglect has been exhibited in all that concerns the 
export of our agricultural produce? By excluding the raw 
materials and manufactures of other powers, France has pro- 
voked retaliation. ‘lhe same combinations which exeluded 
foreign iron from our markets have caused the exclusion of 
French wines from the markets of Europe. Nothing can be 
more natural. When you refuse to buy the produce of a nation, 
that nation refuses to buy yours ; exchange, which is the very 
sonl of civilization, then becomes impossible, and all commerce 
is destroyed. Isolation, the inevitable consequence of a prohi- 
hitive system, places affairs in that state of languor which cha- 
racterizes the trade of people little advanced in civilization. 

“Favouring the exportation of manufactured produce, and 
hindering that of agricultural produce, is called by many manu- 
facturers ‘ protecting the national industry ;’ av if the cultivation 
of the vine, which gives employment to 6,000,000 of persons, and 
is of a value of 20,000,000/., was not national beyond every other 
industry ; as if the natural produce of the earth, which enriches 
the country, and makes all consumers participate in the benefits 
of the public wealth, was not more national than artificial pro- 
duce created by a few at the expense of the well-being of the 
many. But it is in vain that our adversaries, in their selfish 
prejudices, endeavour to isolate us from the French industry, 
and then represent our complaints as the expression of a no 
doubt considerable, but still isolated interest. We protest 
against this erroneous interpretation. The vineyard proprietors 
have more extended views—have higher ends. Their cause is 
that of the whole agricultural interest demanding liberty to 
export its produce; it is that of the great manufacturing cities, 
such as Lyons, St Etienne, and Paris, demanding liberty to ex- 
port their silk manufactures, their ribbons, their articles of 
fashion, their bronzes, articles unrivalled in the whole world ; 
in fine, it is that of the whole trade of France, which, without 
liberty, can never prosper. As an article of general consump- 
tion, wine is the most useful of all exports in French vessels. 
Under a system of commercial liberty, wine would become the 
most active element in the naval power of our country. It would 
be to France what coal is to England, and cotton to the United’ 
States. When a question is bound up with the most vital in- 
terests of a country, it is in vain to try to restrain it. The wine 
question is a national question, for the solution it seeks for would 
serve at once the agricultural, the maritime, and the commercial 
interests of the country. 

“A nation is weakened by diminishing, is strengthened by 
increasing, the circle of its trade. Commerce raises up a 
similarity of interests among men which is advantageous to all. 
From multiplicity of exchanges spring riches, and consequently 
power. Look at Prussia thirty years ago, look at Prussia since 
the commercial union: thirty years ago Prussia was a cypher in 
the affairs of Europe, Austria governed Germany. Since the 
cabinet at Berlin has extended the market of Prussia by a com- 
plete union with the neighbouring states, the wealth of this 
country has increased ; a mighty future is before it. Rallying 
round its crown all the effective forces of the Germanic race, 
Prussia is obtaining the exclusive trade of Germany; while 
Austria, formerly all in all on the Germanic soil, is compelled to 
remain inactive, lest it should see itself dissolved by the slightest 
breath against the heterogeneous elements of its empire. 

“ An occasion has offered itself when France might have levied 
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its customs duties on the Scheldt, and obtained for the agricul- 
tural population a fertile source of wealth. The clamours of 
private interest overpowered the voice of the national interest. 
If a similar occurrence should again arise—if we should be again 
asked to admit a continental power to our customs regulations— 
we wish the manufacturers foes egotism, the government more 
firmness. 

* Do away with the duties which enfeeble our produce in the 
interior ; lower the custom-house charges, which confine them 
to the French soil, and the wine question will be settled. You 
will have given food to six millions of labourers, facilitated pri- 
vate transactions, multiplied exchanges, given an impetus to the 
marine power of France, and increased the strength of the 
empire. 

“These are our prayers, these our grievances. We entreat the 
suthorities of the state to have pity on our sufferings, and to 
atisfy our prayers.’”’ 











IMPORTANT PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES 
OF MOTIONS. 


During the week three notices of most important motions 
have been given by Mr T. M. Gibson, Mr Cobden, and Mr 
Ricardo. 

Mr Grnson’s notice is for “an address to the crown concern- 
ing the deficiency of statistical information relative to the agrt- 
culture of the United Kingdom.” This motion involves much 
more important considerations to the best interests of agriculture 
and commerce than at first sight may appear. We have long 
considered it one of the greatest anomalies in this country, that 
while so much pains have been taken, so much expense incurred, 
both public and private, to secure perfect and complete statis- 
tical information on everything relating to commerce, no effort 
whatever has been used to afford any true and certain statistical 
facts on which the cultivator of the soil ean proceed in his busi- 
ness. ‘The merchant knows tothe greatest nicety the average con- 
sumption, the annual supply, and the existing stocks of all the 
articles in which he deals, and the effect of cither a deficient or 
unusually large supply is greatly mitigated, by an advance or 
reduction of price, as the case may be, before either the one 
or the other have reavhed a point of material inconvenience 
or loss. But in agriculture, in the supply of the first neces- 
saries of life, the producer has not even the first elements of 
information to guide him. To this day, it is a mere matter of 
conjecture what the average consumption of corn actually 
is :—nothing is accurately known, as to—what quantity of land 
is needful for the supply of the various different products ; and 
still less from year to year whether this quantity 1s yeagpa. | into 
excess or deficiency for particular purposes. That the relative 
proportions vary much, and very unprofitably to the farmer as 
well as the consumer, is abundantly evident from the very un- 
even proportions which different kinds of grain bear to each 
other in price in different years. By a return presented to the 
House of Commons of the prices of all kinds of grain on the Ist 
of March in each year since 1829, we find that the following 
fluctuations of relative prices took place :— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
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From which we see that while wheat sold in 1835 for little more 
than half the price of 1829, barley, beans, and peas were 
actually higher, and oats exactly the same ;—and again, while 
wheat rose again in 1842 to 60s. 4d., all other kinds of grain 
sold at even a lower price than in 1835, No one can believe that 
these strange and ruinous fluctuations of price can arise from 
charges in the relative consumption ; they must therefore arise 
from a difference in the amount of supplies. Now it has been 
long observed, that one, if not{ the greatest evil, connected with 
the price of corn in this country, has been its uneven and fluc- 
tuating character, by which the various interests of the country 
have been elated and depressed in the most injurious manner. 
Information of this kind, would also be very important in 
enabling the farmer to detremine what is the best system of 
rotation of crops; and what number of courses is the most 
profitable for the grower. It may turn out that the sys- 
tem of cropping which at present appears most  produc- 
tive, may be one which throws the relative supply of different 
kinds into a disproportion to the consumption ; and, therefore, 
though most productive, may not be most profitable. Until the 
first elements of the science are ascertained, — until the facts 
relating to production and consumption are ascertained, it 
will be vain to look for much perfection in agricultural im- 
provements. In the Influences of the Corn Laws, published in 
1839 (Longman and Co.), a chapter is devoted to the importance 
of this subject—to which it is our intention again to return at an 
early opportunity. Meantime, we sincerely hope that the 
question will be viewed as one deeply interesting to all parties ; 
indeed, most so to the agricultural body, and that no party 
feeling will be permitted to interpose and prevent the accom- 
plishment of so great a good, 











Mr Conpen’s notice is for a “‘ Committee of the House to inquire 
into the effect of protective duties onthe tenant farmer and farm 
labourer.’ ‘This motion is extremely well timed, and, whether 
it succeed or not, the discussion cannot fail to be of the greatest 
importance to the vital questions which at present agitate the 
empire. Irom the professions of the agricultural pleaders for 
protection, they ought indeed to be happy of the opportunity 
which Mr Cobden thus offers them of proving the deep interest 
which the farmers and labourers have in the system they advo- 
cate ; for to say the least, both one and other appear very 
sceptical on the subject : and if the farmers’ friends in the house 
oppose Mr Cobden’s proposal to afford them thus an opportu- 
nity ofremoving their doubts, they must not be surprised if the 
effect of such refusal will be a confirmation of that growing feel- 
ing that protection to agriculture means only high rents. Never 
was there a moment when such an inquiry was of greater im- 
portance. Landlords are revelling in their successes in having 
forced the Minister to declare for protection ; while the farmers 
everywhere are dejected, sullen, and doubting; and the la- 
bourers in such a state of distress and dissatisfaction, that night 
after night burnings and incendiarism increase in every direction, 
while they stand by looking on with indifference at the loss of 
their employers’ property. Surely sucha state of things demands 
the earhest and most earnest inquiry at the hands of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Ricarpo’s motion is to the same effect as that which he 
proposed last year—the subject of commercial treaties generally, 
This motion must come before the house with the advantage of 
much additional experience during the last year, to prove the 
accuracy of the principles for which Mr Ricardo so ably con- 
tended. We have dwelt so much on the absudities and evils 
which arise from this source, in many of our late numbers, that 
it is unnecessary for us to make much observation on them at 
present; we may only say, that all experience shows that the 
only way in which we can secure a trade with any country, is 
by freely taking their produce: if we do this, we find that 
hostile tariffs oppose us in vain; if we do not this, we find that 
the most favourable treaties cannot secure an intercourse. 

During the last six years, while circumstances have permitted 
a free import of corn from the continent, our exports to.these 
countries have increased five millions,—in spite of increasing 
duties and hostile tariffs; while during the same period from 
1836 to 1842, our exports to Brazil have fallen from 3,630,000/. 
to 1,750,0002., though with that country we have a most favour- 
able treaty, which freely admits our goods at a low rate of duty, 
but then we refuse to admit their produce for consumption here, 
Negotiations and treaties will never make a trade, free im- 
portations will never fail to induce large exports. 





PERSONAL CHARACTER OF ADAM SMITH. 

The following copy of a curious letter from the late Lord Buchan 
(brother of Lord Chancellor Erskine), illustrative of the private cha- 
racter of the great author of the “ Wealth of Nations,” addressed to 
Anderson, editor of the Glasgow Bee, has been communicated to us 
by a gentleman who possesses the original letter: — 

Sir—I have read your Glasgow correspondent’s anecdotes of 
Smith, which I dare say are very authentic ; and, perhaps, he may 
be in the right, that the doctor would not have been very angry to 
have had such trifles repeated in the circle of social intercourse ; but I 
knew him too well to think he would have liked to have had a Pisgah 
view of such frivilous matter obtruded on the learned world after his 
death. He would very probably have said, “ Why, sir, I would rather 
my body were injected by ILunter or Monro, and shown in Fleet street, 
or at Weir’s Museum, than have these secretions of my mind, in 
private conversation, made a spectacle of to philosophers when I am 
laid in my grave.” 

I had the happiness, sir, to be a disciple of Adam Smith’s, when he 
was at Glasgow. I went there on purpose, after I had entered the 
busy world, and completed all the courses in the universities of St. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh, and resided some time at Oxford, that I 
might, after the manner of the ancients, walk in the porticos of Glas- 
gow with Smith and with Millar, and be imbued with the principles 
of jurisprudence, law, and philosophy. 

I passed most of my time at Glasgow with these two first-rate men, 
and Smith read private lectures to me in jurisprudence, and accom- 
panied them with his commentaries in conversation, exercises which I 
hope will give a colour and substance to my sentiments, and to my 
reason, that will be eternal. 

He was a great man, sir ; but, no doubt, he had his weaknesses. 
They were the weaknesses of a good man, who had seen much of the 
surface, but little of the interior of what is commonly called “the 
world.” 

He passed the younger part of his life in a cloister at Oxford, having 
been one of Snell's exhibitioners from Glasgow college to Baliol, 

His mother was a most virtuous and excellent woman, and impressed 
the doctor’s mind, when a boy, with the most exalted and correct 
principles of conduct, which he retained and improved to a degree I 
thought exceedingly uncommon. 

He was always of Dr Young, the poet’s, opinion, that high worth 
was “clevated place ; that it made more than monarchs made —an 
honest man.” 

I never knew a man more amiable in this respect, but when he met 
with honest men whom he liked, and who courted him, he would 
believe almost anything they said. Had he been afriend of the worthy, 
ingenious Horrox, he would have believed that the moon sometimes 
disappeared in a clear sky, without the interposition of a cloud ; or 
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another truly honest and respectable man, that a professor of mathe- 
matics at Upsal had a tail of six inches long at his rump. The three 

t avenues to Smith were his mother, his books, and his political 
opinions. The conquest of him was easy through any of these chan- 
nels, and this came to be very soon known by the dolphins that played 
in the wake of his great navigation in literature. 

He approached to republicanism in his political principles, and consi- 
dered a commonwealth as the platform for a monarchy, hereditary 
succession in the chief magistrate being necessary only to prevent the 
commonwealth from being shaken by ambition, or absolute dominion 
introduced by the consequences of contending factions. Yet Pitt and 
Dundas praising his book, and adopting its principles in parliament, 
brought him down from London a Tory and a Pittite, instead ofa W hig 
and a Foxite, ashe was when he set out. By and bye the impression 
wore off, and his former sentiments returned, but unconnected with 
either Pitt, Fox, or anybody else. I saw him, for the last time, in the 
February that preceded his death. I said, in taking leave of him, 
“My dear doctor, I hope to sce you oftener when I come to town next 
February.” He squeezed my hand and said, “ My dear Ascanius, I 
may be alive then, and, perhaps, half adozen of Februaries, but you 
never will see your old friend any more ; I find that the machine is 
breaking down, so that I shall be little better than a mummy.” 

I found a great inclination to visit the doctor when I heard of his 
last illness ; but the mummy stared me in the face, and I was in- 
timidated. 

Smith’s well-placed affection for Hume, as a man, hindered him 
from being a Christian, from the same foible I have already described. 

He had no ear for music, nor any perceptions of the sublime or 
beautiful in composition, either in poetry, or language of any kind. 

He was too much of a geometrician to have much taste, though he 
had the justest perception of moral beauty and excellence. 

With respect to his works, his Theory of Moral Sentiments is, 
in all its essential parts, just, founded on truth and nature. He points 
out the foundation of the just, the fit, the decent, in our most common 
and allowable passions, making approbation and disapprobation as 
fixed in our instincts, the tests of virtue and vice; and showing that 
those are founded on sympathy, raising from this simple and obvious 
truth a most beautiful intellectual fabric. 

His essay concerning the Causes of the Wealth of Nations is a 
complete analysis of society, beginning with the first rudiments of the 
simplest manual labour, and rising, by an easy and natural gradation, 
to the highest attainment of mental powers. In this book not only 
arts and commerce, but finance, justice, public police, the economy 
of armies, and the system of education, are considered and argued 
upon, often profoundly, always plausibly and clearly ; and with 
respect to wars and public debts, and to monopolies in trade, and boun- 
ties in manufactures, especially as applied to the state of Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, remarkably close, as well as luminous in 
argument. 

In many respects Adam Smith was a chaste disciple of Epicurus, as 
that philosopher is properly understood ; and Smith’s last act resem- 
bled that of Epicurus, leaving, as a legacy to his friend and patron, 
the children of his Metrodorus, the excelkent Cullen. O! venerable, 
amiable, and worthy man, why was you nota Christian ?—I am, &c. 

June 8, 1793, Bucuan. 





“THE TIMES” OF 1834 ON A FIXED DUTY. 


After writing about “ the stupid and insufferable tax upon imported 
corn,” the Times of 23rd January, 1834, adds,—* Above all, it must be 
obvious to the mind of every man, that a diminution of the fund set 
apart for the parochial clergy, that the difference might be pocketed 
by the squires—those squires to whom we owe the game laws, the 
corn laws, and the utter corruption of the poor laws—would be, of all 
arrangements in this world, the most preposterous, iniquitous, and 
odious. This point is put with great force and perspicuity by Mr 
Buller with regard to the corn laws, which are dwelt upon in his let- 
ter at considerable length, and in a strain of reasoning with which we 
generally coincide, although the hon gentleman appears more tolerant 
of the medius terminus of a fixed duty on foreign corn than we should 
expect of one who felt the bearing of the two-fold (and to us incon- 
trovertible) argument against the existing tax on corn, viz., the im- 
policy and injustice of any tax whatever. The peculiar grievance of 
the present impost may be that it is uncertain, deceitful, and ill- 
framed, even for its ostensible purpose ; but as to a ‘fixed’ duty, it is 
neither more nor less than a fixed evil—a fixed discouragement of 
manufactures—a fixed robbery of the consumer by the producer—a 
fixed bounty upon foreign industry, to the detriment of British—a 
fixed aggravation of the burden of the poor laws—a fixed monopoly of 
subsistence against the hungry multitude.” 


EE 











Pusiic Income.—A return has just been laid before parliament, on 
the motion of Mr Baring, of the net public income of the United 
Kingdom, with an account of the balances of money remaining in the 
Exchequer on the 5th day of January, 1843 and 1844. The total 
amount of revenue for the year ending January 5, 1844, derived from 
direct and indirect taxes, was 51,069,978/. 78; and from other receipts, 
1,512,839, making altogether, 52,582,817/. 10s. 2d. Of the latter sum 
the money received from China forms the principal item, and amounts 
to 1,315,209/. 1s. 6d. The total charge of the funded debt is 
28,581,076. 4s. 2d.; for the army 5,997,156; the navy, 6,606,056/.; 
and the ordnance, 1,910,704/. ‘The balance in the Exchequer on the 
5th day of January, 1843, was 1,390,059/., and (thanks to the income 
tax) at the same period in 1844, it amounted to 4,716,019/. 1s 4d3. 

InsTANCE OF A SPLENDID SpecuLarion.—A gentleman of Liverpool 
sold a piece of land on the Seacombe side of Wallasey Pool for 75,0001. 
which he bought two years since for 8,000/. It has a good and exten- 
sive frontage to the pool, and when the grand plan of converting that 


into a dock is completed, it will be one of the most valuable estates on 
its banks, 


ET 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, Feb. 5. 

Ricut or Searcu.—Lord Broucuam ascertained from the Earl of 
Aberdeen that although the French government had expressed a desire 
to introduce into the existing treaties certain modifications which might 
render their execution less obnoxious to the feelings of that nation, and 
which was proposed to be acceded to, nothing should be done that 
would cripple our exertions to procure the abolition of the slave trade. 
—Lord Anerpren was convinced that such was not the object of the 
French government, and he took occasion to show that the right of 
search, while it was exercised on the part of England, was also freely 
granted, and was in fact exercised on the part of France :— 

“We did not ask of others,” said his lordship, “ what we would not con- 
cede ourselves. (Hear, hear.) ‘The right of search was, no doubt, very 
valuable as a means for putting down the slave trade; but, so far from 
considering it a good in.itself, he looked upon it as a great evil, which 
could only be justified by a reference to the important object which it was 
sought to attain. (Hear, hear.)” 

Stare or IreLann.—Earl Firzwitt1aM moved for and obtained a “ A 
return of the number of her Majesty's forces in Ireland on the Ist day of 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, from the Ist of January, 
1828, to the Ist of January, 1844, both inclusive; and also a return of 
the expense incurred in the fortification of barracks and other stations 
for troops in Ireland in the year 1843."—The Duke of Weviixcronx 
offering no opposition to the motion, put deprecating any allusion to 
the present proceedings in Ireland, and the Marquis of NorMmanpy in- 
timating that should the state trials be over by the 13th, he would on 
that day draw the attention of their lordships to the condition of the 
country generally, and, if they should not, he would defer his motion till 
they were. 

Overations In Cuixna.—The Lerd Cuancerror stated to the house 
that he had received a letter from Admiral Sir W. Parker, acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks of that house for the gallant conduct of her 
Majesty’s naval force under his command engaged in the operations in 
China. This called forth a complaint from the Earl of Minro that no 
higher mark of favour had been shown on the part of the crown to Sir 
W. Parker; but the discussion ended in nothing. 

Reurat Morarity.—The Duke of Ricumonp presented a petition 
from the board of guardians of the Morpeth Union, stating that they 
were deeply sensible of the evils which accrued to society from the 
bastardy clause in the poor-law amendment act. The number of 
births in the Morpeth union during the last year had been 476, of 
which 49 had been illegitimate. In the town of Morpeth, where the 
population was purely agricultural, one birth in every six was illegiti- 
mate. The petitioners prayed their lordships to institute an inquiry 
into the whole of this important subject. 

Berrinc ann Gamastinc.—The Duke of Ricumonp having been 
about to move the second reading of his bill on this subject, was advised 
by Lord BrovGuam to withdraw it in its present shape, and to introduce 
a new short bill which would have the effect of quashing certain actions 
for damages recently raised in the courts of law; to which, in reply, the 
Duke of Ricumonp thus alluded :— 

“He hoped that their lordships would adopt at once a measure which 
would defeat the attempts of a set of scoundrels who had been turned off 
the turf during the lust turf year for not paying the bets which they had 
lost. They had endeavoured to wrench acts of parliament to tieli uwn 
purposes, not with the view to promote the public good, but to gratify 
their revenge and to fil! their pockets.” 

Eventually the suggestion of Lord Brougham was acceded to, and 
the Bishop of London, Lord Campbell, Lord Denman, and the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, having spoken on the present unjust laws regulating 
gaming and betting, all the acts relating to the subject were referred to 
a select committee, and the Duke of Ricumonp immediately proceeded 
with a bill to quash the gui tam. In acquiesecing in this proposal ob- 
served that— 

« The whole law was full of anomalies. You might bet 100,000/. in Lon- 
don on a particular horse, even after you had learned the intelligence of 
that horse’s winning, by carrier pigeon; and the party who had taken the 
bet must pay it, too, for he had lost it. That had recently been decided 
in a case at common law. The noble duke concluded by moving that the 
order of the day be discharged, and said that he would bring in a bill on 
the following day to get rid of the gui tam actions above alluded to.” 


At a subsequent period of the evening the Duke of Ricumonp moved 
the following as the select committee to consider the laws affecting 
gaming, &ec., and to report thereon to the house :—The Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Lord President, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Win- 
chester, the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Clarendon, the Bishop 
of London, Lord Foley, Lord Brougham, Lord Strafford, Lord Mont- 
eagle, and Lord Campbell.—The Bishop of Exerrer said, the rev. pre- 
late who had just left the house had expressed to him a hope that no 
member of the reverend bench should be named on the committee. He 
therefore hoped the noble duke would have no objection to withdraw 
the rev. prelate’s name.—The Duke of Ricumonp had no objection to 
comply with the request. He had so good a case that he should be 
glad to have had on the committee all the opponents of his measure.— 
The Lord CuanceLior suggested the substitution of the name of the 
Bishop of Exeter for that of the Bishop of London.—The Bishop of 
Exeter: Oh, no. (Loud laughter. ) 

Sanatory Conpition or THE Prorte.—The Marquis of NormMansy 
wished to know what government was doing witha view to ameliorating 
the physical condition in which such numbers of the people were placed. 
He recounted his own labours in 1841, and afterwards by introducing 
a bill to compel drainage, &c., which had three times received the 
sanction of their lordships’ house, but had never passed the Commons. 
Since he had first directed his attention to the subject the Poor-law Com- 
missioners had reported on the matter :— 

“He thought that if there was any fault to be found with that report, 
it was that it contained an canagiledion of important facts to such an 














extent as to render it less palatable to the general reader; but to any 
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person whose official duties celled for its careful perusal those facts were 
of so startling a character as to demand immediate attention. ‘The report 
showed, in the first place, that such was the present state of the town po- 
pulation of Great Britain and Wales, that every year there were amongst 
that population not less than 56,000 deaths, the greater portion of which, 
it was proved, were preventable by common precaution. ‘That was to say, 
that amongst the’commercial and manufacturing population there were 
annually 56,000 deaths caused by diseases which it was in the power of the 
legislature by sanatory measures to remove ; in other words, that it might 
prevent an amount of population equal to that of the county of Hunting- 
don, or of the county of Westmoreland, being annually swept away.” 

_ His lordship was of opinion that already sufficient information ex- 
isted not only to warrant but to make it obligatory on government to 
introduce some measure on the subjeet ;_ and even if such was not the 
case government had been culpably negligent in delaying so long to 
issue a commission of inquiry which they had done with the Duke of 
Buccleugh at their head :— 


“It was unnecessary for him (the Marquis of Normanby) to intrude 
upon their lordships with any further details upon the subject, but he must 


remark, that any person who perused and studied the sanatory report of 


the poor-law commissioners would see that the evil was not confined to 
the actual deaths annually caused by the want of proper precautions, but 
that it was also most convincingly stated in many districts, the propor- 
tionate duration of life was considerably diminished ; for, taking an agri- 
cultural district, such as the county of Rutland, and contrasting it with 
many parishes in the manufacturing districts, the report proved to demon- 
stration, that among all classes the mortality had increased, and that among 
the upper classes there was annually one-third more deaths in the manu- 
facturing than in the agricultural districts, that was to say, the propor- 
tionate duration of life was one-third less in Manchester than it was in 
Rutland. He would further add that he much feared there was evidence 
in the report to show that in many of those places where, in consequence 
of creation of new employments during the last half century, the popula- 
tion had become densely crowded, the present generation was very inferior 
to that which had passed away. If unfortunately he (the Marquis of Nor- 
manby) should hear from the noble duke opposite that such was the state 
of the commission, that it was not likely any measure would be introduced 
by him, he (the Marquis of Normanby) should feel it his duty again to 
call upon their lordships to affirm those principles, of which three distinct 
times he had been fortunate enough to secure their approbation.” 

The Duke of BuccLeven, in reply, observed :— 

“ With regard to the delays and to the appointment of the commission 
referred to, he (the Duke of Buccleuch) believed the commission was dated 
the 9th of May, 1843, and he could state that as soon as possible afterwards 
the commissioners therein named met together—many of them were men 
of science, and others were actively engaged in other pursuits, and it was 
necessary for them to make arrangements with reference to their own 
occupations. The commissioners, however, met on the Ist of June, and 
continued to sit three days a week until the end of July, when they 
separated for the necessary relaxation, and with a view to attend to im- 
portant matters of their own. But during the recess, at a time when 
relaxation was much more necessary, they again engaged in their duties 
under the commission, and were called upon to enter on inquiries of 
a most disagreeable character. They had visited during the recess fifty- 
one towns. The noble marquis thought the report already before parlia- 
ment contained ample information for immediate legislation. No person 
who read that report could doubt that there are dreadful particulars of 
misery and wretchedness laid before the public; nobody could doubt that 
the state of many parts of the nictropolis, and of many towns in the king- 
dom, was miserable and disgraceful; still less could it be doubted that 
disease was great and prevaleut. There was no one possessing the feelings 
of common humanity but would say, ‘Ought we nat to adept measures to 
remedy thio?” Every pessui would say that; but it was one thing to say 
that a remedy ought to be provided, and another to say how that remedy 
ought to be carried into effect. He had felt the difficulty increased since 
he had been upon the commission. He had found it extremely difficult to 
make up his mind as to the proper mode of curing the evils pointed out. 
It was said by some that the ret remedy was to be effected by proper 
drainage, but was this to be done for nothing? were the commissioners to 
begin without first inquiring into the nature and character of the drainage, 
and the consequent expense? Take the case of the metropolisitself. The 
noble marquis did not know the evidence laid before the commissioners by 
men of science and experience, and he could have no idea of the extreme 
difficulty which arose in the matter in consequence of existing acts of 
parliament. The same difficulty had presented itse!f with reference to 
another point intimately connected with the health of towns—he alluded 
to the good and sutticient supply of water to the poorer classes. This had 
been found to be a most difficult and intricate matter; vast interests were 
concerned, large companies had been established, and the difficulty was to 
ascertain how a good and sufficient supply of water could be obtained, and 
the companies adequately recompensed. He, however, had no doubt that 
it might be possible so to arrange that a good and suflicient supply of water 
could be obtained for the poorer classes, without any loss to the existing 
companies. Such was one of the many results at which the commissioners 
were gradually arriving. ; : . He (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
could we 4 say, with regard to the existing commission, that the greatest 
attention had been paid; no time had been lost; there were upon it not 
only men of science, but others closely occupied in pursuits of their own; 
but that all had, with great cheerfulness and earnestness, entered upon the 
duties imposed on them—none seeking for delay, but, on the contrary, all 
anxious to push the matter forward. They had everywhere heen received 
with the greatest favour by the working classes, who hailed them as persons 
likely to bring benefit and comfort to them; there had been everywhere a 
total absence of party feeling, and from all municipal bodies with whom 
they had to communicate they had received far more information than was 
contained in the sanatory report, He had no doubt that in a short time 
it would be in the power of the commissioners to lay the information 
brought before them, and upon it to suggest, he hoped, a sound legislative 
measure. When that might happen he could not at present pledge him- 
self. There were many reports which had not yet been presented; im- 
portant information had been received from towns on the continent as to 
their manner of supplying water and carrying these matters into effect. 
Valuable information had also been received from America on the same 
subject, and therefore whenever, on all this mass of information, a legisla- 
tive measure might be introduced, it would be productive of all the good 
their lordships could wish.” 

Baxk Cuarrers.—In answer to an inquiry from Lord Monteagle 
as to the mode of proposing the renewal of the bank charter, the 
Duke of Writixcron sated that no investigation by committee was 
intended; that such papers as could be laid before the house would 





be produced as soon as possible; and that the renewal of the charter 
of the bank of Ireland would be formed on the principles adopted with 
regard to the bank of England. 

Qvuivam Acrions.—The Duke of RicumMonn moved the first and 
second reading of a bill to stop qué tam actions on illegal betting, which 
was agreed to. 

Tarire or SweEpEN aNd Norway.—The Earl of Datuousie laid 
upon the table, by command of her Majesty, a copy of the commercial 
tariff between Sweeden and Norway. 

Thursday, Feb. 8. 

Horse-racinc.—Lord Broucuam, in the absence of the Duke of 
Rienmond, moved the second reading of the bill to stop certain qui tam 
actions deseribed in a former debate, on payment of the costs out of 
pocket. Lord Brougham said that the bill had the approval of the 
Chief Justice, and was unaimously recommended by the select com- 
mittee now sitting to inquire into the subject of penalties for gaming 
generally.— After some observations from Lord Campbell and the Bishops 
of London and Exeter, the bill was read a second time, and the standing 
orders having been suspended, it also went through the committee, 

Metropo.itaN Improvements.—The Duke of BuecievGn laid on 
the table the first report of the commissioners for metropolitan improve- 
ments.—House afterwards adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Feb. 5. 

Ovr Reravions witn America.—Sir Robert Perr, in answer to 
questions put by Sir C. Napier and Lord J. Russell, said the British 
government had originated communications with the United States of 
America, with the view of settling amicably the question of the Oregon 
territory at issue. He certainly anticipated, from the nature of the 
reply which had been received, that some progress towards an arrange- 
ment would have been made. A British minister had gone out with 
full instructions on the subject. 

Mepicat Rerorm.—Mr Macavuray wished to ask the right hon. 
baronet at the head of the home department one or two questions on 
the subject of medical legislation. | The right hon. baronet last session 
stated that it was the intention of her Majesty’s government to intro- 
duce a bill for the regulation of the medical profession. He (Mr 
Macaulay ) was desirous of knowing whether that bill was matured, and 
whether the house had any right to entertain any reasonable expectation 
that the government would proceed in the matter this year? He heard 
that the right hon. baronet had granted two charters to medical corpo- 
rations—would those charters be laid on the table of the house ? 
Sir J. Granam said, he had no objection to lay upon the table of the 
house the charters conferred upon the college of surgeons of England 
and Ireland to which the hon, member referred. ‘The bill alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman was nearly prepared, and would be proceeded 
with soon. The measure had relation to a reform in the college of 
physicians and to the medical profession generally throughout the 
united kingdom. 

Post-orFice Rrvenve.—In answer to a question from Mr Hawes, 
the Curancettor of the Excurequver said that he did not mean to give 
up the whole of the revenue derived from the post office with a view to 
promote improvements 

Srate oF tHe Civit List. —Mr Briewitr asked Sir Robert Peel 
whether the report that her Majesty had much exceeded the limits of 
the civil list, and was, in fact, in debt, was true or not? Sir RK, PRei 
said it was not. 

“ Any person,” he continued, “ who has well observed the course pursued 
by her Majesty during her reign must, by referring to that course, be com- 
petent to give such a report a most positive contradiction. I again give a 
most emphatic denial to the rumour. It has not the slightest semblance 
of truth for its foundation. (Cheers.) I can say that there is not one 
shilling of arrear. (Loud cheers from al! parts of the house. )” 

Raitways.—Mr Grapsroxe moved for “a select committee to consider 
the standing orders relating to railways, and whether any and what 
changes ought to be made in those orders, and likewise to consider 
whether any aud what new provisions ought to be introduced into such 
railway bills as may come before the house during the present or future 
sessions for the advantage of the public and the improvement of the 
railway system, and to report their opinion thereon to the house.” 

A discussion followed on the management of railways generally, in 
which Mr Labouchere, Mr Roebuck, Sir Robert Peel, Mr C. Russell 
(chairman of the Great Western railway company), Mr Wallace, 
Mr Wortley, Mr P. Stewart, and Coloncl Sibthorpe, all took part. \ 
general impression existed that parliament having in etfect granted the 
monopoly of conveying passengers in many cases had thereby acquired 
the right of regulating prices, or as an alternative, giving partial encou- 
ragement to competing lines. The inconveniences imposed on third- 
elass passengers were generally complained of. 

“ Parliament,” said Mr Roebuck, “not only had the power but the just 
right to deal with all those monopolies in such manner as they thought 
would be most conducive to the public good. . . . . Railways at 
present established had no more right to claim monopolies than the new 
companies which were for the first time coming in for acts of incorporation. 
He hoped, then, that the house would give full powers to the committee ; 
and he sincerely trusted that those powers would be exercised for the bene- 
fit of the humbler classes of society, who went by third-class carriages. 
It was well known that trains cousisting of first-class vehicles effected a 
journey in six hours, which took the third-class trains twenty-four hours ; 
and in the third-class carriages the passengers were exposed to all the in- 
clemency of the weather. Besides, on the Great Western railway there 
were no third-class vehicles by day He wished the house to determine 
that they would not dispose of this subject in a paltry, pottering way. He 
would ask was parliament to regulate the powers possessed by those com- 
panies, or were they to treat with them? Te did not hesitate to say that 
parliament should compel them to accommodate the poor man, Suppose 
the case of a man travelling last night to Bath—he could not go in the day, 
and if he travelled in a third-class vehicle he must stand throughout the 
night exposed to all the inclemency of the weather; no stopping for re- 
freshment at any of the stations; no opportunity of going to a fire or ob- 
taining any comfort; and, although the first-class carriages contained all 
the comforts of a drawing-room, yet the passengers by them enjoyed the 
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advantages of expedition and of stoppages for refreshment. . . . . The 
roprietors of the line of railway between Glasgow and Greenock had 
ought up the right of conveying passengers on the canal, and a poor man 
could not now go from Paisley to Glasgow by the canal with his web,but was 
compelled to walk with it a distance of four or five miles. He hoped he 
had said enough to convince the right honourable gentleman that he 
ought not to limit the inquiry as proposed.” ; 

Sir Robert Peer deprecated excessive interference with private con- 
cerns, and relied rather on showing railway companies what was most 
for their interest to do. 

“ He thought railway companies were neglecting their own interests by 
not giving more extended facilities to third-class passengers. It was true 
that those who could afford to pay for first or second-class carriages were 
too apt to avail themselves of the cheapness of the third-class, and this was 
hardly fair; but the interests of railway companies would be promoted, 
like any other interests, by drawing at a cheap rate as much from the in- 
crease of passengers as possible. He thought the best means of controlling 
these companies was by competition, by holding out improvements in 
science as a means of decreasing their profits, and he hoped that they 
should not commit the farce of reducing their profits, or taking the man- 
agement of their concerns by parliamentary interference—concerns which 
could never be well conducted except on the principle of consulting the 
interest of the proprietors.” 

Colonel StsrHorre expressed his firm belief 

“That railway companies considered solely their own interest, and did 
not care one farthing for the public ; for this reason he (Colonel Sibthorpe) 
had always felt it his duty to speak in opposition to the propositions of any 
railroad company whatever. (A laugh.) He thought it was the duty of 
the president of the board of trade, of the committee, and of the whole 
house, to hold sacred the right of the preservation of property, upon which 
most gross and scandalous attacks had been made by those monopolizing, 
and, as he had always found them, irresponsible companies. He was 
strongly of opinion that the house should respect the claims of a most 
respectable body of men, whose interests had been ruined by the railway 
system—the country innkeepers and posting-masters; and he hoped an 
enlightened administration would turn out every railway bill that was pre- 
sented for the’r consideration, in the same way that the old administration 
had been turned out of oftice—having first lost their character. (A laugh.)” 

Eventually Mr Gladstone’s motion was agreed to, but objections 
having been taken to his naming on the proposed committee so many 
members directly interested in railways, he deferred the final naming of 
it to a future day. 

MerrcuHant SEAMEN’s Funv.—Mr Giapsronr proposed tlie appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the state, prospects, and advan- 
tages, of the merchant seamen’s fund ; the members to consist chiefly of 
the representatives of the ports. — Agreed to. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

Factory Birt.—Sir James Granam asked leave to introduce a bill 
for amending the present law respecting labour in factories. It was his 
bill of last session in its material parts, but without the obnoxious edu- 
cation clauses :— 

“ His proposal was, that children between the age of eight and thirteen 
should not be employed in any one day for a longer period than six hours 
and a half; that is, that they shall not be employed both in the morning 
and afternoon of the same day. With respect to young persons, as the law 
now stands, they were persons between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 
He did not propose any alteration in that particular, but with respect to 
such persons who should be employed in any manufactory, either connected 
with cotton, wool, flax, or silk, that they should not be employed for a 
longer period than from half-past five o’clock in the morning till seven in 
the evening in summer, and from half-past six o’clock in the morning until 
eight in the evening in winter, so that their labour should be limited to 
thirteen hours and a half, and that one hour and a half of that time should 
be set apart for refreshment, and that their labour, therefore, should be 
limited to twelve hours. He also proposed to limit the labour of females. 
As the law at present stood, all persons, without regard to sex, above the 
age of eighteen, were considered as adults, and to their labour there was 
no limitation at all, and many persous were employed as adults who were 
totally unfit for the labour. He should propose a limitation of the labour 
of females, viz., that in these four great branches of trade no female 
should be employed for a longer period than twelve hours a day.” 

The right honourable baronet also proposed some restrictions on the 
making up of lost time, and some further relaxations and remedies, 
eueh as holidays and compeiisations for injuries by machinery.—Mr 
Hume asked why the relief was not to be extended to all manufactures? 
The evil, however, was not to be cured thus. The cause of overwork 
was the people’s eagerness for employment, and the true relief would be 
to repeal the laws by which such employment was made less :— 

“ How much better would it be if the government would take into con- 
sideration the causes of the present state of society, viz., the want of em- 
ployment. The reports of the factory commissioners proved that the 
government could not legislate successfully on this subject, and he was 
anxious that they should look at the causes, and not attempt thus to plaster 
up the effects of bad legislation. He thought, moreover, that it was most 
unjust that there should be a law to prevent the employment of children 
in one manufactory and allow it inanother. As to the production of cer- 
tificates of the education of the children to be provided for by this bill, the 
law ought to require that every child in the country should be educated, 
and then the production of a certificate would be a very casy matter (hear, 
hear); but now to say that no child should be employed unless he pro- 
duced a certificate of his having been instructed at school, and they did not 
provide the means of educating them, was complicating and adding to the 
mischief that existed. First let them remove the primary evils, and they 
would have no necessity for these supplementary measures—this patch- 
work legislation. The bill provided that where by negligence of the pro- 
prietor an individual was injured, an action might be brought at the public 
expense, in order that he might obtain compensation. If that were to 
ass, why should it not be extended to all other manufactories? (Hear, 
eed hear.) They heard of twenty men lost in a coalpit one day, and 
thirty or forty the next, leaving their families in a state of destitution ; and 
why not let the provision apply equally to them, if there had been negli- 
gence and want of proper caution, and let there be one law throughout the 
whole country? (Hear, hear.) This bill he considered unjust legislation, 
because it was partial. He did not object to the measure, but he should 
rather say that it ought to be well considered.” 

Mr Heme, in conclusion, expressed his regret that government had 
now given up all idea of a general national education, unconnected with 











sectarian differences, which he said was absolutely necessary for the best 
welfare of the people. —Mr Wort.ey, Mr Hixpiry, and Lord AsHLey, 
all expressed their satisfaction with the present bill, and leave was given 
to bring it in. 

Tue Prorie’s Grizvances.—On the order of the day for going into 
the committee of supply, Mr S. Crawrorp said, that the people com- 
plained of many grievances—monopolies in articles of food, the mono- 
poly of the bank, of the East India company, of the Irish chureh— 
heavy taxation—the Irish arms act—the frequent refusals of the 
house to inquire into charges against the government, the judges, and 
the parties dispersing public meetings—the amount of the standing 
army and police—the defective state of the representation. This last 
grievance was alleged in numerous petitions. If the allegation were 
false, it was a breach of privilege, and ought to have been punished ; 
the fact of its impunity was evidence of its truth. When there were 
such grievances as these, and when discontent was so widely extended 
by them, it became necessary to inquire into the composition of the 
House of Commons before that house proceeded to vote the supplies, 
He did not propose on this occasion to obstruct the supplies by a 
minority ; it was the vote of a majority that he sought. He would not 
pledge himself as to his future conduct; but he certainly did not con- 
sider that it would be expedient to obstruct supply, except when that 
obstruction had the support of the country. Tle now moved a resolu- 
tion affirming the necessity of an examination into the composition of 
the house before the house should proceed to vote supplies—Mr Wit- 
LiaMs seconded the motion, which was also supported by Mr Hume, 
and opposed by Sir R. Peel, Colonel Sibthorpe and Mr Trelawney. 
From Mr ILume’s speech we extract the following :— 

“Did the right bon. gentleman at the head of her Majesty’s goverment 
deny the universal suffering of the people? And, if not, why did not he 
turn his attention to the subject, with a view to providing a remedy for 
the evil? Tis honourable friend had said that it was this admitted suffer- 
ing that formed one of the principal grounds for bringing forward his 
motion. True, it might be difficult to meet that giant grievance, but look 
at the extent of the destitution, and the various instances of distress and 
suffering which occurred daily in a land like this, abounding in wealth 
and luxury. What he asked, therefore, was that the house should turn its 
attention to that which was the main object of the motion—to bring be- 
fore the house an exposition of the distress of the country, in order that, 
if possible, some remedy might be devised and applied. It appeared, how- 
ever, to be the intention to lie by, as ia the last session, and to trust to 
Providence for better times, leaving the misery and distresses of the peo- 
ple to relieve themselves. Within the house no remedy had heen sug- 
gested.” 

He was not favourable to a determined opposition for stopping the 
supplies when the government of the day had the majority of the house 
with it, but the second part of Mr Crawford’s motion went to declare 
that that house, as at present constituted, did not represent the opinions 
of the nation at large, and he concurred in that opinion :— 


“ The suffrage was so narrowed under the reform bill, and the number 
of electors were so few that the bill was, for all its main purposes, a failure. 
(Hear, hear.) He had hoped that a full aud fair representation would 
have been given under that Dill, but, like many others, he had been dis- 
appointed. Why, the authors of that bill, ineffective and limited as it 
was, had themselves turned round and checked its operation. (Cheers.) 
He did not so much blame the house itself, for the house was, perhaps, 
better upon the whole than the electors generally. (Ministerial cheers 
and laughter.) In many places the constituencies were of the highest 
character, and no charge of corruption could be brought against them, but 
in others the grossest corruption had been exhibited, and they had sent a 
majority into the house, many of whom owed their seats to money only, 
and who, when they came there, consulted their own interests and not 
those of the conntry. It was because the house was so constituted, and 
because the great majority of the people found that they were not repre- 
sented, that so much discontent was exhibited. He was sure the right 
honourable baronet could have no idea how the honse was constituted. 
(Hear, and a laugh.) He thought nothing could be more prepos- 
terous in a country professing to be free than to have two classes—one to 
be free and the otherslaves. He had understood we had abolished slavery 
in our dominions throughout the world, but to this day slavery existed in 
England to a great extent. (Cheers.) He had seen the other day a defi- 
nition of the terms freedom and slavery, and he referred to it, as in that 
definition consisted all his opposition to the present state of things. * To 
be free,’ said the writer, ‘ was to be in a condition to give assent to the 
laws of the state, either in person or by those representatives in whose 
election the people had a voice.” And of such freemen there were not 
more than 600,000 or 700,000 in this country. Now, what was the definition, 
as given ofslavery. It was—‘to be in snch a position as to have no will 
of our own in making the laws by which we are governed, either in person 
or by our representatives.’ Now, what was the condition of England at 
this moment? There were between 630,000 and 700,000 freemen and all 
the rest were slaves. (Hear, and a laugh from the ministerial benches.) 
He was glad to see hon. gentlemen approved of that description, or if they 
did not he should be glad to hear from them a more appropriate definition. 
From the result of an analysis of the electoral body of this country—taking 
every county and borough in the united kingdom—it appeared that out of 
the 658 members of which that house was composed, 347, forming a majo- 
rity of the whole, were clected by 180,603 individuals. (Hear, hear.) Or 
in other words, one-fortieth of the whole male population of this country 
returned the majority of that honse.” 


On the subject of the poor law Mr Hum s9id:— 


“ The principle of the poor law was that every man, while he could work, 
should depend upon himself for support, and not upon others; that was 
the principle upon which he had supported the poor-law amendment 
bill, and upon which a poor law should be maintained; but the injustice 
and the hardship was this, that while they declared that every able-bodied 
labouring man should depend upon his own labour alone, they placed acts 
upon the statute books that precluded his obtaining employment for that 
labour; they limited the demand for labour by those acts which prevented 
the admission of food from foreign countrics. They took from the la- 
bourer the means of supporting himself at the same time that they told 
him he must depend upon himself for support. (Hear, hear.) That was 
the hardship which, as his honourable friend had said, the poor man had 
to complain of, and in that the right honourable baronct had not dealt 
fairly with his honourable friend. Ashe had supported the poor law he 
intended that every man should have the fullest opportunity of obtaining 
a market for his labour, and that he shonld be supported by his own 
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exertion rather than by charity; and the general desire throughout the 
country was, that the people should be supported, not by charity, but by 
labour. Honourable gentlemen who were the advocates of monopoly satis- 
fied their consciences by instituting numerous charities; but the people 
wanted employment for their labour, not charity. They did not want the 
sop of charity to the extent of one-twentieth part of what was taken from 
them by the monopoly. (Hear, hear.) The burthen of taxation fell most 
severely on the poor man. Of the excise and custom duties nearly one- 
half the whole was paid by the working and industrious classes, and not- 
withstanding this they placed an additional burthen on them, by taxing 
their food for the benefit of others. Now, he would ask honourable gentle- 
men opposite, who were the advocatesof the cornand’other restrictive laws, 
whether that was acting like Christians—whether that was obeying the 
divine precept of ‘do unto others as you would they should do unto you?’ 
He thought the persons who had petitioned the house had a perfect right 
to complain under such circumstances. The great evil was defective re- 
presentation. Let the voice of the people be heard in that house, and all 
other evils would vanish. (Hear, hear.)” 

The house having divided, there appeared,—for the original motion, 
130; for Mr Crawford's amendment, 22: Majority, 118. 

Iste OF Man.—lIn answer to Dr Bowring, Mr W. Grapstone said 
he hoped that he should be able during the present session to introduce 
a bill to abolish the import duty of 2} per cent. now levied on goods 
introduced into the Isle of Man: he also hoped that he should be able 
to adopt some plan for the modification to a limited extent of the 
licensing system, so as to exempt many articles from its operation. 

TREATIES WITH France aND PortuGaL.—In answer to a question 
put by Mr Labouchere, Sir R. Prev said that with respect to the 
negotiations for commercial treaties, which had been for some time 
carried on between this country and France and Portugal, he could 
state, in answer to the right honourable gentleman, that he considered 
that as the government of Portugal had refused to acquiesce in the final 
proposition of the government of this country, he conceived that the 
negotiation for a commercial treaty with that country had ceased. As 
to the negotiations with France, no advance had been made since the 
last session of parliament, but matters remained as they were, and he 
could not say when they would be brought to a close. With respect 
to the intention of the government, as to the customs duty, he must 
beg to postpone any declaration until the opportunity should arrive of 
making the usual financial statement. 

Norices or Morions.—Mr Corpen gave notice that on that day week 
he should move for a select committee to inquire into the effect of the 
import duties on the tenant farmers and farm labourers of the country ;— 
and Mr Ricarpo gave notice that he should, on ‘Tuesday week, submit 
a motion to the house on the subject of the policy of commercial treaties 
with foreign countries. 

Wednesday, Feb, 7. 

The house sat only for about an hour this night. 

Stave Trape.—Lord Patmerston said, that in consequence of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given by a member of her Majesty's 
government in another place, in answer to a question which had been 
asked with regard to the negotiations between Great Britain and 


A discussion brought on by Mr. Divett, on the conduct of Mr Bonham 
(storekeeper of her Majesty's ordnance) at the late election for London, 
ended by its being made to appear that an involuntary mistake on the 
part of Mr Bonham, had given Mr Divett unnecessary trouble, but 
the honourable member could find no seconder for his motion to 
have Mr Bonham dismissed on that account, and was severely re- 
prehended by Sir Robert Peel, the Attorney-General, and Mr Leader, 
for bringing forward such a motion.—House adjourned. 








COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


— Her Majesty and Prince Albert left Buckingham palace at five 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon in a carriage and four for Windsor castle. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal was taken in the next carriage, 
and the Equerries in Waiting, Lord Charles Wellesley (Clerk Marshal) 
and Colonel Wylde, oceupied another royal carriage and four. The 
royal party quitted the palace by the garden-gate, and travelled post to 
Windsor castle, unattended by any escort trom town. 

— Her Majesty and Prince Albert have remained in strict privacy at 
Windsor ever since the intelligence of the Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha arrived. 

Tue Earp or Caruiste.—The answer given on Thursday evening 
at the Duke of Sutherland’s, at Stafford house, and also at Carlise 
house, Grosvenor place, was that the noble earl was slightly better. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Morpeth, and other mem- 
bers of the family, are around the noble and venerable earl. 

— It is our painful duty to announce the unexpected death of his 
Royal Highness the late Reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 
who expired suddenly on the 29th ult. His Royal Highness was uncle 
and father-in-law to the Queen, father to Prince Albert, and brother of 
the King of the Belgians and the Duchess of Kent. He had just reached 
his 60th year. He succeeded his father in the year 1806, but, from his 
being in arms against Napoleon, he was precluded from possessing him- 
self of his sequestered property until the year 1813. He commanded 
the 5th corps of the allied army, and Mayence was surrendered to his 
arms. After his return from the Congress of Vienna, his time and 
attention were devoted to the welfare of his people and to the personal 
superintendence of the education of his two sons; to the former he 





France on the subject of the slave-trade treaties, he (Lord Palmerston) | 


intended to move on the 19th, that “ An humble address be presented 


to her Majesty, representing to her Majesty that this house, sharing in | 


the deep abhorrence with which the people of this country regard the 
slave trade, most earnestly beseech her Majesty not to consent to any 
alterations or modifications of any of those treaties now in force between 
her Majesty and foreign states for the suppression of the slave trade, 
which, by weakening the means which those treaties now afford for the 
prevention of that piratical offence, might tend to render more easy the 
perpetration of so detestable a crime.” 

Epvcation.—In answer to a question put by Mr Wyse, Sir J. 
Granam said, he was not prepared to state to the hon. member what 
amount would be proposed in the forthcoming estimates for the pur- 
poses of education. The hon. member could have the orders in council 
on the subject of education, if he thought proper to move for them. 

Scpr_ty.—Mr Greexe brought up the report on the supply. It was 
read a second time, and ordered to be committed on Friday.—Sir G. 
CLERK moved an address to her Majesty for copies of the army, navy, 
and ordnance estimates.— Agreed to. 

Customs Duties, &c.—Mr Hum gave notice of his intention to 
move for a committee to investigate the high import and export duties 
levied upon tobacco, silk, and spirits, and to inquire into the effcet of 
smuggling upon the fair trader and consumer, and expense of the 
establishment of the coast guard and other officers employed for the 
protection of the revenue. 

Thursday, Feb. 8. 

Tue AmMEERS OF Scinpr.—The attention of the house was called by 
Lord Ashley to the situation and treatment of the Ameers of Scinde. 
He entered largely into the history of British connexion and British 
negotiation with them. He enlarged upon the policy of public virtue ; 
exhorted Great Britain to pursue it; and concluded by moving that 
the house present an humble address to her Majesty, praying her to 
take the subject into consideration.—Mr Rorgsrek made a long speech 
condemnatory of the policy of Lord Auckland, and concluded with 
moving resolutions to that effect, which found no seconder.—Sir John 
Hobhouse, Mr Emerson Tennant, Commodore Napier, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord John Russell, all, with little variation in their tone, vindi- 
eating the late policy of our Indian government, Lord John Russell 
remarking, that he could not accede to the notion of invading a country 
for the sake either of improving its government, or of advancing the 
march of civilization. This principle Sir Rob. Peel, in explanation, 
also disavowed ; but added that there were Indian cases in which the 
European rules of international law would not apply. “ ‘lhat,” he said, 
“could have been the only ground of Lord Auckland’s measures.” — 
Lord Jocelyn, Sir Edward Colebrook, Mr Hume, and Mr Vernon, 
spoke in favour of Lord Ashley’s motion. His lordship having replied, 
the house divided, when there were against it, 202; for it, 68 :—majo- 
rity, 154. 

Trape with Brozit.— Mr Larnovcuere gave notice that he should, 
on Thursday, the 22nd, make a motion relative to our commercial rela- 
tions with the Brazils 


gave in the year 1819, of his own free will, a representative constitution. 
He was a warm patron of the arts, and has lett behind hin monuments 
of his taste and liberality in the erection of the palace and the castle at 
Coburg ; the chateaus of Rosenau, where Prince Albert was born, of 
Calenberg, and Reinhardsbrunn ; the great school at Gotha, and the two 
splendid national theatres. He was married first to Louisa, only daughter 
of Augustus, Duke of Saxe Gotha and Allenburg, by whom he had 
issue Ernest, hereditary prince, now reigning duke, and Prince Albert. 
He married secondly Antoinette, daughter of Alexander, Duke of 
Mecklenburg, by whom he has left no issue. His Royal Highness was 
suddenly earried off by cramp in the stomach. 

— The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland left Stafford House on 
Wednesday for the Earl of Carlisle’s seat, Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 
in consequence of the noble earl, her grace’s father, having experienced 
a relapse, and being alarmingly indisposed, which prevented the family 
from coming to town. The Marquis of Stafford and Lord Frederick 
Leveson Gower left town on Thursday for Eastern terrace, Brighton, 
where a mansion has been taken by their graces for a limited term, and 
the Ladies Elizabeth Constance and Caroline proceeded to the same 
destination the day following. ‘The christening of the infant son of the 
duke and duchess, to whom Prince Albert is to stand sponser, is post- 
poned sine die, in consequence of the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s death, and 
Lord Carlisle’s illness. We understand the noble ear] is labouring under 
a severe attack of paralysis. 

— Mr Everett, the American minister, has been for a month on a visit 
to the Rey. Sydney Smith—of all persons in the world. No repudia- 
tion on either side.—Court Journal. 








THE METROPOLIS. 


Dinner to Mr T. Barryse.—On Wednesday a dinner was given at 
the London Coffee-house to Mr Thomas Baring, late candidate for the 
representation of the City, by his friends and supporters in the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. About one hundred persons sat down, con- 
sisting of the Common Council and others—Mr Whittaker in the 
chair. Mr Baring, in returning thanks for his health being drunk, 
said—* He was speaking to those who knew better than himself the 
state of trade and commerce in this country, and he was sure they 
would bear him out when he said that in these respects a gradual but 
most important improvement had taken place—that the demand for 
our manufactures had much increased—that new markets were opened 
for our industry—and that, in short, a new era had commenced, to 
which they could look forward with hope and$ gratification. (IIear, 
hear.) He was aware much of these advantages was to be attributed 
to the two good harvests with which Providence had blessed them ; 
but he could not forget that there had been governments on which 
even these blessings had been showered in vain, (lear, hear.) They 
had likewise had a Government whose impotence rendered everything 
insecure, and who, if they had a system, had never possessed the power 
of carrying it into effect. (Hear, hear.) While, therefore, they were 
grateful to Providence for the blessings bestowed, he thought some 
portion of that gratitude was justly due to that Government which had 
known how to make those blessings most advantageous to the country. 
He was aware there was a party in the country who did not regret to 
witness the insecurity of its great interests, because their own interests 
profited most by agitation. Like Croaker in the comedy, whatever 
may be the condition of affairs, they were perpetually exclaiming, 
“ Heaven send we may be the better for it this time twelve months.” 
(Cheers.) ‘Thus it was with the Anti-Corn-law League. These gen- 








tlemen told them there could be no prospect of prosperity till their 
| measures were adopted. They reminded him of the doctor in the 
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Malade Inaginaire, of Moliere, pene though his patient could eat well, 
sleep well, and enjoy all the comforts and happiness of life, neverthe- 
less persuaded him that he was dying. (Laughter.) Free trade is 
their panacea, and though the revenue be good, though trade be pros- 
perous, though every channel of industry be busy, yet is England in a 
dying state. Unless you do what we wish, you are ruined. Famine, 
fluctuation of prices, destitution, spoliation—nay, eventually the guil- 
lotine will be your portion (cheers); and thus it is sought to frighten 
John Bull into following the advice of Dr Bowring and Mr Cobden. 
Since the new corn law had been in force, the frequenters of the corn 
market had declared the price to have been more steady and moderate, 
yet the ‘ sliding scale’ was used as a bugbear to— 

‘ Fright the isle from its propriety.’ 

If he thought the League agitation likely to do good—if the diversion 
to election purposes of large subscriptions—if vehemence of declama- 
tion, and an industrious spreading of discord over the land, could 
remove distress, none would be more zealous than he; but, as he felt 
that such an agitation was fraught with danger to the constitution, 
and through it to every interest and class of the community, he was 
delighted to see symptoms of regular and systematic opposition to it. 
(Loud cheers.) ‘The Whigs tacitly take the support of this association, 
although at present unwilling to avow it. This was shown in the 
recent case of Lord Morpeth, who met the Leaguers, and cautiously 
guarding himself from ‘ endorsing’ all they said, he could not, he said, 
‘toll-mark every sentiment and assertion, yet thought he might, at 
the end of a year, change his opinions from fixed duty to free trade, 
winding up his address with the sentiment ‘God speed your agitation.’ ” 
Mr Baring then vindicated himself from some misstatements published 
in the Morning Chronicle as to the condition of Holland, and congratu- 
lating the meeting upon the present prospects of the government and 
the country, concluded this address amid loud {cheers. Nothing else 
ocrurred worth recording. 

LigevuTeNAN’ Grant.—At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednes- 
day, it was intimated to be the intention of Lieut. Grant to surrender 
to take his trial as an accessory in the second degree, to the murder of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fawcett, in the nororious duel at Camden town ; 
and the court was asked to fix a day for the trial, but Mr Justice 
Creswell intimated that it would be improper for them to make any 
such arrangement ; it would be compromising the dignity of the court 
to allow a defendant to dictate his own terms—to say “I will surrender, 
if you will come at an appointed time and meet me, and dispose of the 
charges against me.” What security was there that the accused might 
not alter his mind and refuse to surrender? and therefore the court 
would decline fixing any day for the trial while the accused was at large. 








THE PROVINCE 


Tue Hurt Docx + ce understand that the merchants of our 
town generally are strongly opposed to the proposed dock bill, and that 
a memorial to parliament against it is in course of signature by all the 
consuls at this port.—Hull Advertiser. 

Tue Royat Acricurturar Society or Exciann.—The following 
is a letter from Earl Spencer to Mr Bonner, honorary secretary of the 
Spalding Association for the Protection of Agriculture, in answer to 
one officially addressed to him by that gentleman, calling on his lordship, 
in the name of the society, to resign his office as President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England :—* Wiseton, Jan. 27.—Sir,—I have 
this day received your letter, containing a request to me from certain 
inhabitants of Spalding and its neighbourhood, to resign the office which 
I hold for this year, of President of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. Believing, as I do, that that society is doing a great deal of 
good by the improvement which it is tending to produce in the agri- 
culture of the country, and wishing, therefore, most earnestly to do all 
in my power to support it, no personal consideration would induce me 
to hold the office of its president for one moment if I thought that my 
resignation of that office would be advantageous to the society. As, 
however, upon the best consideration I can give the subject, I am con- 
vinced that my resignation of that office, for the reasons stated in the 
paper which you have enclosed to me, would be extremely detrimental 
to its interests, I must decline to comply with the request of the gen- 
tlemen for whom you are acting. I beg to say, that the opinion which 
I have lately expressed upon the corn laws, is no new opinion of mine ; 
I held it, as is perfectly well known, long before the Anti-Corn-law 
League, with which I have no connexion whatever, was in existence. 
I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, Spencer. 
Charles T. Bonner, Esq., Spalding.” 

Anoryer Coutrgers’ Staixkr.—The Flintshire colliers have struck 
work for an advance of wages, at a time when hundreds of working men 
are ina total want of employment. ‘This movement has been urged by 
the delegates from the north, whose meetings we have recently noticed. 
The following are said to be amongst the demands :—The colliers 
demand that what they are now paid four shillings for, shall be advanced 
to five shillings and sixpence. The drawers demand an advance of from 
Qs. 8d. to 3s. 2d. ; and the tillers, from 2s, 5d. to 2s. 11d. All others 
employed also demand an advance. ‘The strike is not general ; but still 
it is embarrassing to several large concerns. — Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

Asnton-uNDER-Lynet.—Turn out or Tarrors.—On Monday the 


journeymen tailors of this town, to the number of nearly one hundred, 


turned out for an advance of wages. We are glad, however, to be able 
to add that there is a probability of a speedy settlement of the dispute 
between them and their masters. Mr Jacobs, proprietor of the London 
house, who, we understand, is the most influential master in the town, 
has already, in a manner calculated to win the good feelings of the men 
in his employ, consented to give the advance they asked. 

Liverroo. Borovucu AssessMent.—In the year 1843, the assessment 
of the borough of Liverpool, including the townships of Kirkdale, 
Everton, West Derby, and Toxteth Park, was 1,208,084/.; for the year 
1844, it is 1,311,757, being an increase of 103,673/. This is said to be 
mainly attributable to parties having, to save the income tax, returned 
their maximum rental. 
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Mancuester MBETING OF Come Senantiin —On Tuesday after- 
noon a meeting of cotton spinners and power-loom manufacturers was 
held at the Exchange, Manchester, The object was announced to te 
“to take into consideration the best means of warding off the danger 
to the cotton manufacture by the rife speculation going on in Liver- 
pool.” Amongst those named as having been present were, Mr Robert 
Hyde Greg, Mr Robert Gardner, Mr James Atherton (representative 
of Messrs Horrocks, Jackson, and Co.); Mr Maleolm Ross (represen- 
tative of Messrs Oswald, Stephenson, and Co., Glasgow); Mr Whalley 
(representative of Messrs Burts, Watson, and Co.); Mr Thomas Greig 
(of the firm of Jackson, Watson, and Greig); Mr Alderman Chappell, 
Manchester; Mr Abel Buckley (of the firm of Abel Buckley and Co., 
Ashton); Mr Alfred Reyner, of Ashton; Mr — Lees, of Oldham; Mr 
Edmund Ashworth (of the firm of H. and E. Ashworth, of Bolton); 
Mr Thomas Thomasson, of Bolton; Mr Alderman Hollins, of Stock- 
port, &e. Mr Robert Gardener, who was in the chair, said—“ He went 
down to L iverpool on Friday, and saw things in sucha rife state there 
some parties told him they thought the sales of that day would be 
20,000, others 30,000, others 35,000, and some said it might go as far 
40,000 bales on that day. He was then led to contemplate the distress, 
the misery, and wretchedness from which they had just emerged, and 
which had been owing simply to the high price of the raw material, as 
well as the high price of food; and from his knowledge of foreign mar- 
kets, of the Brazilian market, the South American market, the Calcutta 
market, the China market, and the Bombay market, as well as the Ba- 
tavia market, he was perfectly sure that it was absurd to ship goods to 
those markets with any prospect whatever of getting anything near the 
present price. (Hear, hear.) He believed that no goods, no shirtings 
or yarns, which were the two great staples, had been sent to any of those 
markets, that had realized more than 24 to 5 per cent. upon their very 
lowest price. (Hear.) Very well, the object of the Liverpool people 
appeared to be to get up a complete excitement, and, as it were, to 
blind them, and to lead them from looking to the direct question ; and 
it was that conviction that led him to insert the advertisement in the 
paper calling that meeting. (Hear, hear.) The Liverpool people ridi- 
culed the idea of their being united, or of uniting in any general mea- 
sure. They said, “ There are so many narrow contracted people 
among you, that would sacrifice one-half of the country, provided they 
got benefited a trifle themselves... Now he would like to convince 
the Liverpool people that that was not the character of the spinners 
and manufacturers.—Mr Edmund Ashworth observed, that cotton had 
risen in price at present by the application of artificial means, and con- 
sidered the cause to be the accommodation at present abundantly offered 
by London bankers to all who would invest in cotton; and it rested 
with them, the trade, to say how long they would submit to be made 
merely the toys to be played with by money-lenders and speculators. — 
Mr. S. L. Behrens and Alderman ‘Chappell followed, making similar 
remarks. In conclusion, resolutions deprecating the high and specu- 
lative prices in cotton, and declaring that, apprehending danger from 
the present extensive speculation in cotton, the staple raw article of 
this district, the meeting deems it imperatively requisite that the 
whole of the spinning trade be organized, and assume a position to be 
prep pared to take any step of working short time, or of otherwise offer- 
ing a check to the ruinous advance in the prices of cotton, and to avert 
the impending losses of property with which the trade is now threat. 
ened, were unanimously agreed to, and the meeting broke up. 








Latr Hovrs or Bustxess.—At a very numerous meeting of drapers* 

assistants in Manchester, it was resolved :—* That the ministers of the 
church, and the various denominations in Manchester and Salford, be 
respectfully solicited to use their influence with the tradesmen in their 
respective districts, to agree to close their shops at seven o'clock, from 
the Ist of August to the ‘Ist of April, and at eight o’clock during the 
other months ; but on Saturday evening at nine o'clock all the year.” 

Tur Duke on Pusryism.—The Duke of W ellington and Dr Wynter, 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, have given an 
answer to the great “lay protest” against the prevalence of “ Tracta- 
rian” principles in the University ; they consider the subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles a sufficient safeguard against erroneous opinions, 
and they have not lost sight of their duty in enforcing a strict com- 
plianee with the statute. 

Women Wonrxtna in Coat Mixes.—Mr John Bleasdale, of Wigan, 
was summoned, on a second information for this offence, before the 
magistrates of that town, on Wednesday last. The two summonses 
were originally taken out together for alleged offences on the 16th and 
17th of January. One was heard on Friday the 19th, when Mr Bleas- 
dale was fined 5/.; the other came on for hearing on the W ednesday fol- 
lowing, when it fell to the ground on account of an informality. A 
second information was laid for the 17th in lieu of the one quashed. 
This was the charge brought before the bench on Wednesday. Bradley, 
the informant, swore to seeing a female, named Rebecca Melling, come 
out of the defendant's cannel pit on the day stated, she was in company 
with another female, and one of the miners; he also said that, in a few 
minutes afterwards, a third female entered the mine. His evidence was 
corroborated in part by Thompson, a brother watchman, but the latter 
did not know the parties. Rebecca Melling, on the contrary, although 
a witness for the prosecution, swore that she was not in the mine at all 
on the 17th. The bench, however, preferred the testimony of the watch- 
men, and convicted the defendant in a second penalty of 5/—Manchester 
Guardian. 

Devizes Evecrion.—The election for Devizes has terminated in the 
return of Mr Bruges, as was expected. Mr Temple, Q.C., stood as a 


free-trade candidate, with the view of ascertaining the strength 
of the Liberal party, and for the purpose of spreading a knowledge of 
just commercial principles in the town and neighbourhood. At the 


close of the poll the votes stood—for Mr Bruges, 206; for Mr Temple, 
64: majority, 142. 

Svrrotx.—On Tuesday evening, about eight o'clock, the appearance 
of a fire in the distance caused a great sensation in Ipswich, and the 
engine of the Suffolk Fire office was horsed and proceeded at a rapid 
pace towards the spot. It proved to be in the parish of Wenham, and 
on the premises of Mr Ansell. The Hadleigh engine was the first that 
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arrived; this was followed by the Ipswich one before mentioned ; but, 
notwithstanding, nearly two hundred persons belonging to the village 
and its vicinity refused to work, though offered money for their services. 
Previous to eleven o'clock great hope was entertained that the progress 
of the flames was stayed, when a storm of wind and hail came on, which 
caused them to break forth afresh ond with increased furv. Another of 
the Ipswich engines was immediately sent for, and, afterwards, that 
belonging to the barracks; but the fire was not extinguished till it had 
destroved a hay stack and wheat stack, a double barn filled with wheat, 
thrashed and unthrashed, a straw stack, a bean stack, a large clover 
stack, cowhouses, stables, and one or two other barns, nothing being 
saved but a thatched barn which stood apart from the others, and the 
dwelling-house. There appears to have been no lack of water, and great 
praise is due to the exertions of the firemen, and the men of the Royal 
Scots Greys, who went with their engine. The large engine of the 
Suffolk Fire office is said to have done the most effective service, having 
the power of discharging eighty-five gallons of water ina minute. No 
doubt is entertained of this being an incendiary fire, it having begun in 
a straw stack on the side exposed to the strong wind which was blowing 
all the evening; the person who first discovered it, moreover, declares 
that a sulphurous sinell was strongly discernible. Fortunately the pro- 
perty was insured. It is also melancholy to relate that four fires were 
visible at Ipswich on the night previous, three of which are said to have 
occurred in the village of Ardleigh, in Essex, which broke out in sue- 
cession. The Crown Inn and several stacks of corn are reported to have 
been consumed.— Norwich Mercury. 

Mvurper or Lory Normansy’s Kerrer.—Another instance that 
proves the inefficacy of the present game laws happened on ‘Tuesday 
last, at two o'clock, a.m., at Mulgrave Castle, the seat of the Marquis 
of Normanby. It seems that the Earl of Mulgrave has been enter- 
taining a party of gentlemen at that mansion, and that after shooting on 
Monday, the keeper, attended by six watchers, went to watch the woods 
as is customary. But perhaps a better view of the case will be attained 
by our readers if we give the evidence taken before two magistrates, 
who happened to be staying in the house at the time :—Charles Low- 
ther, aged 37, for the wilful murder of William Moffat, keeper to the 
Marquis of Normanby, and Matthew Pierson, aged 19, as accessory to 
the fact. Before MrT. Bell, M.P., of Thirsk, and Mr Edmund Turton, 
of Kildale, Cleveland, two of her Majesty's justices of the peace for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. William Moffat deposed—I am game- 
keeper to Lord Normanby, and proceeded, as is my custom, to watch, 
accompanied by six other men. About two o'clock, I heard some shots 
fired in the direction of South Lodge, and we went thither. After con- 
cealing ourselves for some time, the prisener and another man came 
up, and I went forward and said to him, “ Halloo.” THe immediately 
stepped back and fired at me, the shot entering my abdomen. (At this 
stage of the evidence the prisoner kept erying out, “ O Lord’ accept his 
soul ;” “ O Christ, save him.”) I immediately fell, and cried “I am 
murdered.” One of the watchers then rushed forward, and he knocked 
him down with the butt-end of his gun. Two others then succeeded 
in capturing him. The other escaped. By Mr Turton—Were vou 
armed with guns?—No; we had only sticks. Did you say anything 
but “halloo?”—No. No words of intimidation ?—No; when I was 
lying on the bank he said “Oh, forgive me, and shake hands.” I said, 
“T will if you tell me who was the other man?” and he said, “ Matthew 
Pierson, of Eskdaleside.” This witness gave his evidence in great 
agony, and lingered on till Tuesday evening, when he died in excru- 
ciating pain. Three watchers then substantiated this evidence. Mat- 
thew Pierson said he would give this voluntary evidence—He was a 
farmer's servant in Eskdaleside; Charles Lowther had taken him out 
poaching twice before: this night they had shot four pheasants when 
the said catastrophe happened. They were both committed to York 
Castle for their trial at the Lent assizes. The murderer is the son of 
respectable parents—large farmers in Cleveland, but has long been a 
notoriously bad character ; has repeatedly been convicted of poaching, 
and was taken up on suspicion when Mrs Robinson was murdered, near 
here, two years ago. 

Crosinc or Pusnic Hovsrs.—At the last meeting of the Birming- 
ham town council, Mr Alderman James moved, “ That the town clerk 
be requested to obtain from the commissioners of the metropolitan and 
city police, and the high constable of the Liverpool police, the statistics 
of crime before and after the passing of the enactment requiring public 
houses to be closed from twelve o'clock on Saturday nights until Sun- 
day at one o'clock.” Mr Alderman Smith had made a remark, the im- 
portance of which would not, he was sure, be soon forgotten, that the 
more attention they devoted to the proper government of the town, the 
more might they calculate on the support and countenance of govern- 
ment. Gentlemen were not, perhaps, aware that in the metropolis and 
Liverpool, all public houses were required to be closed at twelve o'clock 
on Saturday night and up to one o'clock on Sunday, a practice which 
had been attended with a great diminution in crime. His own expe- 
rience during the year he had the honour of filling the office of mayor 
had not been thrown away in reference to this subject, and he 
believed their present excellent chief magistrate was fully alive to the 
evils resulting from the existence of the present system, which led to 
the unhappy practice of persons spending so large a portion of the 
Sunday morning in receptacles of this kind. . . . Mr Alderman 
Smith seconded the resolution, which passed unanimously ; and the 
meeting adjourned. 

CHESTER AND BinkEeNHEAD Rartway.— Negotiations are in progress 
for the purchase of this line by the London and Birmingham railway 
company and other parties, with a view of making it a branch of the 
great line which it is proposed to fori from London to the Irish sea; and 
which, if these negotiations should result favourably, will have a ter- 
minus at Birkenhead, in addition to its chief terminus at Holyhead. 
The negotiations are so far advanced as to render it almost certain that 
the arrangement will be accomplished ; and if that should be the case, 
the terms of the purchase and sale will be announced at the meeting 
of the proprictors of the line on Thursday next.—Liverpool Times. 

Framework-Kwirrerns.—At a general mecting of the silk hose and 
silk glove branch, held at Mr Granger’s, sign of the Crown Inn, Not- 
tingham, we find it has been “ agreed to join the Framework-knitters’ 





Company of Great Britain and Ireland, for the prevention of fraud and 
the protection of labour ; and a deputation was appointed to wait upon 
their fellow-workmen of Ockbrook and Spondon, to induce them to 
follow their example.” 





SCOTLAND. 

Strate or Trape is Paistey.—We have the satisfaction this weck 
to notice a decided improvement in the figured shawl trade. A nun. 
ber of London merchants have been in town during the last few days, 
and besides making considerable purchases, they have held out reason- 
able hopes of considerable improvement in the spring trade over that of 
the fall. In consequence of this, we believe, most houses tin the line 
will now make an addition to their shawl weavers —Glusjow Argus. 

DunrexMiine.—A public meeting called by the provost and mayis- 
trates was held on Monday, to consider the destitution of the operative 
weavers, Who at present amouut, it is understood, to upwards of six 
hundred individuals. In conformity with similar offers which had 
previously been made, Mr George Inglis, on the part of Messrs Ro- 
bertson and Co., of London, stated, that Messrs R. and Co. were pre- 
pared to employ all the weavers now out of work till the end of May 
in making a particular article for the export market, provided there 
was a reduction of 25 per cent. on the present nominal wages in that 
branch of the trade. This proposal, after undergoing a desultory dis- 
cussion, was spurned by the operatives, who preferred appointing a 
committee with instructions to solicit charity. 

Destirerion ar Epinpurciu.—The Lord Provost brought this sub 
ject under the notice of the Town Council at their last meeting He 
said :— There was no question but that a great mass of the people 
about Edinburgh were suffering severely from destitution, and many 
were brought to the very point of starvation; under these circum- 
stances, he thought it would be a great hardship if these individuals 
were not allowed to adopt the last resource and beg; at the same time, 
whilst some were in this state of destitution, yet he believed that a 
greater number were imposters, who were able to dress up a more de- 
plorable story than those who were really deserving objects. The 
consequence of this was, that when any of these parties came and made 
application to humane individuals, who could not refuse to give them 
assistance ; at the same time, they had strong suspicions that they 
were bestowing their charity upon undeserving persons. The object, 
therefore, to be attained was, to devise some means to supply the 
necessitics of those who were driven to this last resource, and at the 
same time discourage profligacy and imposition. Lis lordship, in 
order to mect this object, recommended that every case of destitution 
should be properly investigated, by a committee of some three or four 
gentlemen, who should sit in the High street, together with a sergeant 
of police aud two policemen. He would constitute them a sort of bank 
of issue, and they should issue tickets value 4d. or Id. or whatever it 
might be; then let it be understood that any individual who felt dis- 
posed to relieve those who were in extreme necessity, had only to send 
to this body and purchase tickets, which must be presented to this 
committee, and the applicants to undergo the ordeal of a rigid exami- 
nation before they received any relief. The effect of this plan would 
be to discourage imposition, and distribute charity where it was 
needed.” The plan was approved of and is likely to be adopted. 

ABERDEEN Town Councit.—M'Knicii’s Morrieicarion.—In No- 
vember last, Mr Samuel M‘Knight, a gentleman originally from Scot- 
land, but who for many years has been resident in the United States, 
transmitted to the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen, by Sir 
Charles Bannerman of Crimonmogate, Bart., the sum of 225/, the in- 
terest thereon to be accuinulated till principal and interest amounted 
to 500/. from which sum the half of the interest to be laid out by the 
council yearly, in the purchase of elementary books of instruction for 
the children of the poor of Aberdeen, and the other half of the interest 
to be accumulated with the principal, till the total should amount to 
1,000/. After which, the whole vearly income to be given yearly for 
for the said purpose. Mr M‘Knight has again transmitted, throug 
the same channel, 300/. ; and, in order that the charity may come int: 
inimediate operation, has directed that 25/. be presently laid out on 
books, and distributed, under the direction of the magistrates and 
council, to poor children. 


IRELAND. 
STATE TRIALS 

On Friday Mr Whiteside coneluded his address to the jury on behalt 
ef Mr Daffy, proprictor of the Nation. It is described as having been 
an effort of oratory of the highest order, and kept the court and a 
crowded audience almost entranced for two successive days. Saturday 
was occupied by Mr M’Donagh and Mr Henn, the interest of whose 
speeches has since been entirely absorbed by that of O'Connell himself. 

Vonday, Feb. 5th.—On this day, accordingly, the court was more than 
ever crowded by those who had been so fortunate as to obtain orders for 
admission, [he preliminary matter of calling the jury, &c., being over, 
Mr O'Connell commenced by begging the patient attention of the jury 
while in a few plain sentences he endeavoured to show them that he was 
entitled to a favourable verdict at their hands. He did not stand ther: 
as his own client, he stood there as the counsel of the Trish nation, whose 
rights and liberties, and constitutional privileges were endangered by 
these prosecutions. He owned that he could not endure the union, it 
was founded on the grossest injustice, it was based upon the grossest 
wrong, an intolerance on the part of Britain of Irish prosperity. As to 
himself, he was not there to excuse, or even palliate anything he had 
said or done in the course of the repeal agitation. He did not hesitate 
to admit that he had said many things, and perpetrated many clumsy 
jokes which he then regretted ; but the principle on which he acted he 
was there ready to maintain and to justify. It was quite certain there 
was a great discrepancy of opinion between him and the jury, they 
differed widely from him as to the repeal of the union ; if they did not, 
not one of them would be in that box. They differed widely from him 
on a more sacred and important point, on religious belief; if they di. 
not, not one of them would be in that box. They were there, however 
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to do justice, and act fairly between man and man; he did not despair 
of justice at their hands ; but he passed from that to the question. It 
was the strangest prosecution ever instituted or brought into a court of 
justice. He arraigned the prosecution on the constitutional principle, 
that it was almost impossible for the jury to select from the mass of 
absurdity before them, that which they had to try. It was admitted by 
the crown that everything was openly proclaimed and published. It 
was really ludicrous to be called on to defend himself against a charge 
of conspiracy conceived and proclaimed at noon day. Where, he asked, 
was this agreement made? Ile appealed to the common sense of the 
jury, and he asked them if any one of them were tried before an exclu- 
sively Catholic jury for a conspiracy ; under such circumstances would 
not their common sense revolt against such a monstrosity ? There was 
no allegation of a conspiracy in the bill of particulars. The Attorney- 
General had been for eleven hours stating the ease, but he did not tell 
them where, when, or how it existed. No, he threw a bundle of news- 
papers into the box, and he gravely told the jury to spell it out them- 
selves. When the trial was about to commence, the hall and town were 
full of rumours; something horrible was to be made public, and he 
assured the jury that seven gentlemen had suffered in character and 
reputation by being represented to him as informers. Such a one was 
seen in Mr Kemmis’s office, and such a one at the eastle; but his answer 
invariably was, “keep yourself easy, there is nothing to betray ;” and 
the Attorney-General’s speech proved that he was right—for he had 
divulged nothing, nor stated anything, but that with which the public 
was perfectly familiar. Then as to the evidence. First, as to the 
meetings ; and, secondly, as to newspapers. But before he went into 
that question he would just ask the jury, could they believe that an old 
lawyer like himself, who so often boasted that he had kept people out 
of the meshes of the law, would publicly conspire to do the things 
charged against him in the indictment? Could they believe that he who 
had refused a seat on the bench, in order that he might effect the darling 
object of his heart, was absurd enough to conspire with others to bring 
about political changes by physical foree? If he (Mr O'Connell) was 
guilty of a conspiracy, then was Wilberforce a conspirator ; nor was 
Clarkson, who laboured with Wilberforce to put a stop to the inhuman 
traffic in human blood and bones, safe in his honoured old age from the 
Attorney-General. What, he asked, would have become of the Whig 
aristocracy, at the passing of the Reform Bill, if the Attorney-General 
were right in his interpretation of the law of conspiracy? During the 
agitation for Catholic emancipation, he and his friend near him (M1 
Sheil) were prosecuted for words spoken, but the Attorney-General of 
that day never dreamt of violating the constitution by even charging 
them with conspiracy. In England the Anti-Corn-law League had 
held public meetings and collected money ; but was an Irish jury to be 
called on to send such a precedent to England—a precedent which 
would place every member of the Anti-Corn-law League at the mercy 
of the English Attorney-General on a charge of conspiracy ? It was 
not alleged that any one of these multitudinous meetings were illegal ; 
but, if they were, he asked if any human being had been injured in per- 
son or property; but he begged pardon, one of the policemen, in 
coloured clothes, swore that at Mullaghmast an old woman's ginger- 
bread stand had been nearly overturned. The learned gentleman 
then went on to show that the meetings were perfectly peaceable 
both in object and tendency, and he asked what evidence did 
they afford of conspiracy. Then as to the newspapers. He submitted 
that with the exception of the speeches said to have been delivered by 
him the newspapers proved nothing against him, and the speeches them- 
selves proved less than nothing, unless there was evidence of the con- 
spiracy. There was no proof of agreement between him and the news- 
papers, but there was proof that at the association he repeatedly 
disavowed any connexion with the newspapers, and that he had re- 
peatedly repudiated the sentiments some of them contained ; but these 
newspapers, it was said, contained libel and sedition. Granted: but why 
did not the Attorney-General prosecute them as such, in place of 
jitehing them into the jury box as an ingredient in the charge of con- 
spracy? All through life he had been the enemy of violence, and 
all hrough life he had proclaimed that no amount of political ame- 
lioraion was worth a drop of human blood. And there was no circum- 
stane: in his life that could lead the jury to believe that he was insincere 
in thoe announcements. The honourable gentleman then proceeded to 
show tlat during the whole course of his life he had been opposed to 
secret sicieties, and therefore opposed to conspiracies. And, after 
alluding © his repudiation of sympathy from the slave-holding states 
of Ameria, and assistance from the republican party in France, he 
directed tle attention of the jury to the fact of his having on all occa- 
sions prochimed his lovalty to the throne, and his personal respect for 
the Sovereign. There was one thing in the speech of the Attorney- 
General in which he had been treated unfairly—he alluded to the state- 
ment that he had spoken disrespectfully of the Queen. He denied it. 
He meant no disrepect to the Atorney-General, but from that spot he 
denounced the assertion as utterly false. The learned gentleman then 
read several exiracts from speeches of William Pitt and Charles Ran- 
dal Bushe, letter: of Dean Swift, and Primate Boulton, all of which he 
contended provedthat England had at all times governed Ireland in a 
spirit of hostility and injustice. He next reverted to the events of 1782, 
and-quoted a variety of authorities, for the purpose of showing that 
the recognition of Irish independence was a final settlement, and 
then proceeded to show that subsequent to that settlement, Ireland pro- 
gressed in prosperity with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of 
civilized society. He then detailed at great length the means by which 
the union was carried; and after showing the disastrous results which 
had followed, and flown from the measure, he proceeded to notice and 
direct the attention of the jury to a protest against the union, signed by 
nineteen Irish peers ; and in which it was asserted that the basest means 
had been adopted by the English ministry to effect the measure. 
Among the names attached to the document was that of the Earl of 
Meath, who was seated in the box set apart for peers, and who (if the 
face be an index of the mind) appeared as if he were anything but 
ashamed of the act. The learned gentleman then proceeded to show 
that Ireland had been defrauded in her franchise, in her representation, 
in her finances, by the union ; and, after referring ‘0 the inconvenience 














to which it led, as demonstrated in the expenses for carrying local or 
private bills through the houses of parliament, and the enormous ex- 
pense of Irish election petitions, he asked if he had not presented such 
a picture as would stimulate every honest man to seek for a remedy of 
the evils the union had inflicted upon Ireland? The jury had a right 
to know how he proposed to repeal the union. He would tell them 
that he did not contemplate or wish to effect his object by sectarianism. 
He commenced his political life in 1800, by a speech in Dublin against 
the union, and from that period to the present he had been the consistent 
friend of self-legislation. On that occasion he avowed that he would 
prefer the re-enaction of the penal code, in all its horrors, to the ex- 
tinction of Irish nationality ; that he would rather throw himself, and 
the Catholic claims, upon the generosity of his Protestant brethren than 
submit to the union of the two countries. In 1810 he had avowed the 
same sentiments at a public meeting of the citizens of Dublin. ‘There 
was one thing very strange in this newspaper conspiracy ; the Nation 
had published prose and poetry, the Pdot prose alone. But did the one 
ever copy the other? On the contrary, was there not great professional 
jealousy between them? And yet the Attorney-General gravely called 
on the jury to convict these gentlemen of conspiring with each other, as 
to the writing and publication of these productions. The learned 
gentleman next referred to the Arbitration Courts, in the establishment 
of which he was mainly influenced by a desire to put a stop to pro- 
fanation of the name of God, by the taking of oaths in the courts of 
justice. With respect to the means by which the repeal was to be 
carried, he had always averred that it was to be carried by peaceful 
means alone. They had the rules of the association before them, which 
showed that they not only did not contemplate an appeal to physical 
force, but proved that it was by legal and constitutional agitation that 
they proposed to restore to Ireland the rights of which she had been 
defrauded by the union, The learned gentleman then read an extract 
from the document put in by the crown, entitled “ A plan for the re- 
newed action of the Irish parliament ;” and contended that it contained 
nothing but constitutional doctrine, fur it not only contained a distinct 
declaration of allegiance to her Majesty, her heirs, and successors for 
ever, but every priaciple which asserted it was in strict accordance with 
constitutional law. That document was the evidence of the crown, and 
on that evidence he called for an acquittal. The learned gentleman 
then proceeded to show that the union was unconstitutional, and in 
support of this proposition, quoted largely from Locke’s work on govern- 
ment, and the speeches of Saurin, Plunket, and Bushe, in the Irish 
parliament, during the debate on the union. He adopted the language 
of Mr Saurin, and in that solemn court of justice he declared that “the 
union was not binding upon conscience, and that resistance to it was in 
the abstract a duty.” The union had the effect of abstracting six mil- 
lions from Ireland, to be spent by an absentee proprietary, and it was 
urged that the agitation prevented English capital being sent into the 
country ; but they did not want English capital—leave them their six 
millions per annum, and they could well afford to dispense with the sur- 
plus capital of England. During the last four years 74,0001, the 
produce of the quit rents of Ireland, had been spent upon the Thames 
Tunnel, and the improvement of Trafalgar square ; they wanted a new 
bridge over the Liffey in Dublin, and why, he asked, should the 75,000/. 
spent in London, not have been devoted to that purpose. The learned 
gentleman then read a variety of documents, in which a horrible picture 
was given of Irish misery and destitution ; and after inquiring why the 
men who were endeavouring to put a stop to such a-terrible state of 
things should be branded as conspirators, concluded by stating, that the 
struggle in which he was engaged was a glorious one, for it was a 
struggle to render Ireland what God and nature intended she should be, 
a happy, prosperous, and contented nation. On the conclusion of the 
learned gentleman's address, the court adjourned till the following day. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.—The traversers, as was anticipated, have declined 
to enter into general evidence for the defence, confining themselves to 
the examination of five witnesses, on certain points referred to in the 
statements of their counsel, and relying upon the evidence for the pro- 
secution as establishing a conclusive case in their favour. 

At the sitting of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tnesday morning, 
Mr Moore, Q.C., made a communication to that effect, stating that a 
considerable number of witnesses were then in Dublin, but, under the 
circumstances, the counsel for the traversers had come to the conclu- 
sion that they would not pe warranted in unnecessarily taking up the 
time of the court to establish that which they considered already sufti- 
ciently established. 

Mr Conway, proprietor of the Dublin Evening Post, was then exa- 
mined respecting a meeting for the repeal of the union in 1810, of 
which he was secretary, and at which Mr O'Connell delivered the 
speech quoted by Mr Sheil in his address to the Jury. The present 
Sir Robert Shaw, father of the Recorder of Dublin, then member for 
that city, was the second chairman at the meeting, 

Mr James Perry, merehant, was then called, to prove the rules of 
the Society of Friends in reference to arbitration; but the Attorney- 
General objected to this evidence as totally inadmissible, : 

Mr Whiteside, Q.C., for the traversers, contended that evidence 
regarding the existence of the arbitration system amongst the Quakers, 
was much more pertinent to the issue than the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel about repeal, quoted by the Attorney-General. 

The Court was divided on the point. The Chief Justice held that, 
as the indictment charged the traversers with bringing into contempt 
the courts for the administration of justice, it was material to show 
that such a body as the Quakers had the arbitration system in operation 
amongst them. 

Judges Burton and Perrin agreed with the Chief Justice, and Judge 
Crampton dissented. ; 

Mr Perry was then examined, and proved the rules of the Quaker 
arbitration system. 

Mr William Cosgrave, solicitor, deposed that he is the secretary of 
the * Ouzel Gallery Club,” in which mercantile disputes are settled by 
arbitration. 

Mr Vernon, the registrar of newspapers in the Dublin Stamp office, 
was next called, and read a variety of speeehes and letters of Mr O'Con- 
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repeal ineeting, proved that an arch, bearing the 
Parl iment, or the world in a ee yn had 
ness and others, in consequence of directions from Mr Steele, emanat- 
ing from Mr O'Connell, who was greatly displeased at the erection. 
Wednesday, Feb. 7—The Court heard the Solicitor-General for 
prosecution, but at 5 o’¢lock in afternoon he had not 
and the Court adjourned till the following day, when it was 
that he would conclude ; after which the judges would sum up, and the 
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Poor-rtaw Aprroinrments.—Although Roman 
commissioners have been dismissed without cause, 
government have contrived to create a new source of patronage, by 
appointment of three auditors of poor-law accounts, with a salary 
SOO! a year each, exclusive of travelling and other allowances 
of those auditors are Mr George Braddell, Conservative barrister. 
and a Captain Owen ; I have not learned the name of the third. 

Lorv Dre Grey anp Sir E. StGpen.—There has been, it appears, 
a very serious misunderstanding between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Lord Chancellor. The assigned has reference to a fashionabl 
party at the residence of the Chaneellor. This matter has been much 


cause 











talked of in town for some days past. The Lord Chancellor or his 
family did not attend the late drawing-room at the castle. 
_ 
MISCELL \NE A. 
Extract rrom A YANKEE “ Leaper.”—The New York Herald 


says—* The country is prosperous—and he who trades on the cash 
system, and believes in God and woman, can always live happily, and 
get richslowly. This great republic is the garden of Eden among the 
nations. We have nearly twenty millions of inhabitants—one thou- 
sand millions of dollars’ worth of annual produce—thirty or forty reli- 
gions, and anew one every month —two hundred broken b: mks—eig hty 
willions of specie—two thousand financiers not yet in the State pri 

—and any quantity of fine land, high mountains, splendi Lrivers, with 
a sun and moon the best and bri; chtest that ever took the great circuit 
ofeternity.” 

Lecrrer Marcies.—A correspondent of a Doneaster paper, wr iting 
respecting the facility which these dangerous but useful articles afford 
to the ine endiary, and the manner in which serious accidents often 
result from the careless use of the 1m, mentions the following singular 
case :—A lucifer match had accident: lly been bound up in a sheaf of 
corn, and brought to the barn from the harvest field; when the corn 

came to be thrashed, the thrasher was surprised to sce smoke, and 
then a flame, issuing from the straw he was thrashing: he threw him. 
self down upon it, stamped it out, and discovered his flail had 
struck on the match, and ig mnited it. It was supposed to have been 
dropped in the field by some hired or rs, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to lil it a pipe withit. ITlad he been less prompt, the whole 
premises of a large farm and adjacent stacks must have been con 
sumed; and what credit would the poor fellow have got for his account 
of the affair? He might have ah imprisoned in a gaol for some 
time, or met a worse fate. 

Sramerp anp Unsramrep Prusricarioxs,—There are a great num- 
ber of weekly publications, as our readers know, of which there are 
both a stamped and an unstamped edition. We understand that the 
newsmen have experienced great inconvenience from this circumstance, 
and the revenue has suffered a loss. Very frequently it happens that 
orders are sent from the country for c opies of these publications a few 
days after they are issued, when it is generally found that the st: umped 
and 


Sons 





or 


tar 
e 


copies are all exhausted. The customer will not pay the postage, 

he cannot therefore be supplied at all. The proprietor of the publica 
tion ‘and tl ve newsman both lose a customer. To remedy this, a wide- 
awake newsman suggested to the post office that it should allow the 


uustamped copies of these publications, which when stamped, are sent 
free, to be transmitted by the post office on applying to cach copy a 
ingle penny postage stamp. It was represented to the post offic that 


ae so doing the sale of these pub ications would certainly be promot d, 
and the revenue, as the individual, be benefited. The post 
office, however, returned very positive refusal, and peremptorily 
declined to adopt the aia An administration seriously bent on 
making the office the m the greatest possible good, would, 
we think, have adopted the suggestion, and been thankful for the dis 
covery of anv means to make the post office at once more useful and 


as well 


post ans of 


more product ive. 

PARLIAMENTARY ReGistrRation.—It will be a source of great satis- 
faction to know, that the late decisions in the Court of Common Pleas 
have been generally in accordance with the view taken of the Reform 
Act by the Westminster Reform Society. The effect of those decisions 
will be to lessen the labours in the Re: 
the Judges on the points submitted to their consideration are equal to 
statute law. It is further stated, that the decisions alluded to will 
greatly promote the extension of the franchise. 

Important Discovery.—One of the most extraordinary exhibitions 
at the late agricultural show in Dundee was that presented by Mr 
Cawpbell, of that place. It consisted of magnificent plants of oats, 
barley ~and wheat, the sce d from which the vy were produced having 
undergone a certain chemical pre paration, and without the aid of any 
manure whatever. Such a mode culture at variance with all 
practical experience; but Mr Campbell stated, that the seeds which 
had produced these strong healthy plants were sown by him on land 
which, to his certain knowledge, had had no manure of any kind for 
many years. ‘The manner in which this singular mode of culture is 
ac complished, consists in steeping the seed corn, for two or three 
in aliquid prepared on purpose by Mr ( Jampbell, and then allow- 
About half the usual quantity only is then put into the 


ot is 


days, 
ing it to dry. 


istration Courts, as the dicta of 











ground, sid the result is double the number of stems, and more than 
double that of produce.—Journal of Agriculture, 

Mr O'Conneci’s Cuain.—A chair which lias heen in Mr O’Con- 
nell’s family for 300 years was received a few days since at Washing- 
ton, as a present from the great agitator to Mr Robert Tyler. The 
President of the United States was the first person to sit in it.— Phi- 
ladelphia letter. 
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COMMERCIAL. 
Corton SpvurcunatTion AnD Corron Spinners.—An excite- 
ment has prevailed in’ Liverpool and the cotton manu- 
facturing districts during the last week, which has not been 


equalled since 1825, and in point of amount of tvausac not 
even then. We are very far from wishing to add to t at ex- 
citement by any remarks that we may make, one way or the 


other, but there are some points both m relation to the article 


itself, and to the views entertained by the spinners, on which 
we cannot avoid making some observatious. In the first place, 


if the only element to consider were quantity, we think that even 
with the lowest calculation of crop, there would be little reason 
for the advance which has taken place ; for if we compute the 
forthcoming crop at only 1,800,000 bales, and then make a com- 
parison of the actual existing stocks at the beginning of 1843, 


ss a . ‘ “ 
and 1844, we shall discover little cause for a niaterial advance. 
The supp ly available for the consumption of 1843 may be 


thus stated’— 


Stock on hand January Ist 
Of American crop 
Of all others 


« 7 





Total available supply for the year 2,308,565 
The supply for 1844 may be thus state a: — 
bags 
Stock on hand January Ist 785,950 
Additional in manufacturer 's hand Lat Jan. Ist 100,000 
Of American crop, 1,800,000 bags, same 
proportion as last year of the crop of 


1,056,567 
347,605 


2,290,122 


2,579,000 bags 


Of all other kinds the same as 3 above re 


lable supply for 1844 

In the estimate of the 
stock in the spinners’ hands at perry 
larger than at the same period in 1848, and we believe we are 
fully borne out inthis by the bares speculative purchases which 
took place during the latter months of the year, and on other 
circumstances which have Ve further 


Total avai 
{1 we assume that the 


ply for 
Ist was 100,000 bales 


18 
: 


sup 


come to our knowle ds mre. \ 
assume that the American crop will turn out 1,600,000 bags, and 


that the saine proportion of the crop will come to this country 
that did of last year’s. If a crop of 2,579,000 bags gave a 
supply of 1,896,430, Crea au pity.“ 1,800,000 bags will give 
1,056,567 for this market. With a higher price we should, 


however, be disposed to consider this an under estimate, for we 
should be inclined to expect that, with a highe Tr range 0 if prices, 
a larger portion of the crop will come to this: inarket ; and, lastly, 
we assume the supply from all other quarters to be only thes same 
as last year, though it is fair to expect that with higher pric:s 
a larger quantity will come, especially from India. The quantty 
of yarn and cotton goods going from this country to China will 
also contribute to divert the Bombay shipments more exclusvely 
to this country ; so that the estimated sup ply of 1844 vould 
appear at least not an exaggerated onc. Between the two esti- 
mates of 1843 and 1844, there is therefore a difference of only 
3.443 bags; and if the co — ition should be the same unpre- 
cedented quantity as in the last ear, the stock on h: aid at Ja- 
nuary 1, 1845, would be bags; but even prtting the 
assumed additional stock of 160,000 bags in the spinzers’ hands 
at January | out of the calculation, and even reckoniig that the 
conswmption may increase to the extent of 2,000 bags additional 
weekly, and even admitting further, that the crop dees not much 
exceed, as some contend, 1,700,000, still under all ‘hese circum- 
stances the stock on January 1, 1845, would be at least 500,000 
bags, being a larger quantity than ever existed before 1842. We 
repeat, therefore, that there no Sie whatever, as far as 
supply or probably consumption are to be considered, for the 
present rise in the price of cotton, But this is only one side of 
the question ; it is necessary to see if there are no other cireun- 


‘ 
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767 Ot 3 


is 


stanees Which may fairly be expected to influence pricé. Our 
readers well understand the effect of diminishing bullion and 
contracting currency, in depressing prices. It may then be said 


that goods do not fall, but money rises in value ; still the change 
is expressed by and really isa lower money price ; the opposite 
effect is taking place at present—money is much reduced in 
price, in actual valuc, and this relative change towards other 
commodities is expressed by a higher money rate for the former 
This action has been explained particularly in out two last num. 
bers. Jn the former ease, when money was becoming dearer, i- 
required more goods to exchange for the same money : nowt 
when money has become very cheap and abundant, it requires, 
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more to buy the same quantity of goods ; and all this is a mere 
change in the relative value of gold and other commodities. 

In more popwar language, goods of all kinds have been much 
depresse lin their relative value to gold, that is, in their money 
price, during the last three or four years ; but a striking change 
has heen gradually, for many months back, becoming visible, t to 
which we have, from time to time, allude " in our commercial re- 
marks, Leaving out the last two years, both being up to this 
period perhaps the most depressed ever “abs the price of cotton 
is still lower than in any former year. 
L’ebruary, in the last nine years, of ** fair upland bowed” having 
been 

844 1843 s $2 1841 1840 1839 1838 1837 1836 
Gd. 4jd. Sid. Gid. 6d. Sfd. Tid. 8hd. 1odd. 
The largest 


cons ever received in any former year before 
3 was in 1840 


4 , When it amounted to 1,599,119 bags against 
744,055 bags last year; but in 1840 the weekly consumption 
was only 24,724 bags, while in 1843 it rose to 26,857 bags ; and 
yet, in February 1841, after this large supply, the price was 
higher than it is now. In short, we do not consider that the 
present pri ice would be in any way hazardous or inecon- 
sistent, with all the circumstances attending it, if it had 
been: arrived at more 


peaeeenys and by more legitimate 
influenc 


; and we must frecly say, that the only danger 
of any material re action in price, im our opinion, arises 
from the fact, that the change in price has been produced by 
sudden speculation :—that the present holders are not bona fide 
dealers, and as is alw ays the case under pista circumstances, 
the obje ct of s pec cngn ion Js more ‘xposed to be atfected hy slight 
Causes. That. such reactions will take place we doubt not— 
but unless the ane ee crop should turn out to be much larger 
than the quantities named, the general tendeney will be to 
maintain at least the present price. The accounts received 
yest rday by the pack +t ship Yorkshire, from New York, of the 
cotton market are thus expressed, 

The stock of cotton in this market has acewmulated rapidly 
of late. This, with the aceounts from the south «wud those 
recently received from Europe, has had a tendeney to depress 
the market. The t two days have heen too un- 


sales of the la 
important to particularize, but prices are considered at ec, to fe 
per pound lower than they were on Saturday last.” 

W hile we deprecate and reovret the su dden spec sag ions in 
Liverpool, and on this account alone consider the price danger- 
ous, We as much regret to observe the remedy which the spinuers 
in Manch: ter propose, detailed in the procecedings of the 
meeting held last Tucsday,—viz., that of working short hours : 
let — rest assured, that if the rise in price is not warranted 
by circumstances, a reaction will quick ly take place ; but that 
if the rise ae well grounded, it would be the most unwise thine for 
the spinners to atte mpt to check it. Combinations for commercial 
Puposes never did and never will answer a good purpose. Suppose 
the spinner: adopt the suggestions made at ‘that meetin; what will 
be the cons equ nek the first will he, that to high-priced cotton 
they will add a dearer rate of production, and thus more enhance 
the price of their pots ; next, in addition to the culative 
prive of cotton, they will add a notoriously artificial «aid mo- 
mentary scarcity of goods, to deter purchas ts and to destroy their 
confidence ; next, they will check the “entir trade, and give an 
advantage to manufacturers abroad in the forcign trade; and 
they will both at home and abroad give an advantage to all 
second-rate mills, at the expense of the best, by thus artificially 
limiting the production. No policy could be more dangerous, or 
better calculated to facilitate that injury to their business which 
they fear from the Liverpool s spec ‘ulations. We trust that farther 
reflection will convince them that such an n artifici al course could 
only ag; gravate the cvil, We own the difficulty of their position ; 
let them each hold, if they please, stocks as limited as their 
consumption demands, but let them not resort to an artificial 
restriction of D roduc es unless that restriction be dictated by 
loss or waut of profit ; let each act for himself, and avoid what 
are always dangerous and vicious in their consequenees, com- 
mercial combinations. -See the Commercial Intelligence at the 
end of the paper. 
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POLITICAL. 

There has not been much heavy businéss transacted in cither 
House of Parliainent during the first week of their sitting. But 
there has beeu a good deal of talk—and even in it may be found 
instruction—aud there have been not a few notices of motion, 
which foreshadow ereat war of words, at least, to come. 

In the Lords, on Monday and Tuesday, two subjects princi- 
pally were discussed,—one, the “ Sanatory Condition of the 
People iy the other, ** Bettnig and Gamb ling.” The discussiou 
of the former of these questions, introduce lL by the “i of 
Normanby, who urged, with great earnestness and fecling, the 
necessity for public measures to be pass doin aid of pron noting 
the public health, is indicative of the growing aticntion now 
everywhere being paid, and being oblige d to be paid, to the phy- 
sical necessities of our population. It is gratifying to think that 
= old political p: irties are In no way committed, at least on the 

ninor po ints of this question; and the Duke of Buecleuch, on 
behalf of Ministers, if he did not wholly exculpate Ministers from 


The price in the month of 








the charge of delay in matters “seriously affec ting the public 
health and welfare, yet showed al: widable unxiety that the os 
of goverument should not be neglected ; and, in point of fact, 
he nade it evident that care, assiduity, and science, are now all 
employed, under the direction of Government, in the furtherance 
of the obj on above specific “l. All this is gratifying; it confirms 
the growing belief that legislators and govermnents are at last 
beginning to understand both what they should x and wha 
they should not do. We would not be understood as affirming 
that they have arrived at a perfect knowledge on ees se points ;— 
indeed, we fear, if nothing els: efproved the contrary, their very 
(liscussions on these gaming transactions to which we have al- 
luded, would impart—but still rays of light are dawning upon 
them. As to betting and gambling, it appears there are already 
a multiplicity of statutes, with penalties attached to the disre-- 
gard of them. Several gentlemen—real gentlemen, Lord 
Brougham and the Duke of Richmond say—have been so unfor 
tunate as not to know of these statutes, or else to have disre- 
garded them, and thus to have mace themselves liable in penal- 
ties to the amount of afew bundred thousand pounds. Others 
—described as being not gentlemen—connected with “the turf,” 
who have been summarily turned out of the real, gentlemanly 
society, for real or a leged 1 inisdemeanowrs, by way of having 
revenge on their persecutors, had given information of the afore- 
said abilities of those gentlemen, and are now auc ‘tually prose- 
euting in the courts of law, with the certainty, unless prevented 
7 a special act of parliament, of obtaining a conviction, and of 

ourse the infliction of penalties incurred. Now it is to relieve 
his noble aud honourable friends thus implicated, that the Duke 
of Richmond is ge ning through Parliament his bill. We do 
not say that he is doing an unjust or improper thing. Probably 
the statutes now a force, as to gaming and betting, are very 
unjust. T’o say the truth, we do not see why men sbould be 
prevented by acts + pane from betting as much as they 
please; and if they ineur debts in that or any other way, of 
course they should t be paid, aid the laws which make it cudpable 
to pay such debts, are so many bribes and temptations for men 
to become dishonourable and dishonest. Let the Duke of Rich- 
mond, therefore, see to their re pe al. Still it is impossible not 
to notice the alacrity with which law-breakers, in a certain rank, 
can be released from the consequences of their errors, with the 
full consent of those who very gravely assure minor malefactors 
that on them “the law must take its course.’ The Duke of 
Buecleuch has tabled the first report of the Commissioners for 
Metropolitan Improvements—a document to which we shall 
afterwards more minutely refer. 

In the Commons, Sir Robert Peel very decisively set 
at rest a rumour which had gained considerable credence, 
about the civil list. It was supposed by a good many of her 
gracious Majesty's subjects, that she had exceeded the limits of 
her allowance, and was actua lly living upon cre “it. The “y will 
all—both the loyal and the dis Joyal, we hope—be } glad to be as- 
sured that such is not the fact. The discussion on the present 
management of railways, and the duty of the legislature 
in regard to “this growing monopoly,” oecasioned by Mr 
Gladstone’s moving for a committee to consider the standing 
orders relating to the subject, called forth from several members 
expressions of sympathy for the occupants of third-class car- 
riages from different speakers ; but Sir Robert Peel, with a 
moderation aud good sense which seldom fail to characterize what 
he says when not under the influence of party feelings or party 
sway, pointed out the danger and the difficulty of interfering 
with the private urrangemenis of railway companies. He will 
not fix the price of anything—execpt corn ! 





LORD GRENVILLE’S PROTEST. 

The celebrated protest against the passing of the corn bill in March, 
1815, which known to have been written by the late Lord Gren- 
ville, being so often referred to, we have thought it worth while to 
reprint it, omitting the fifth and last paragraphs, which refer solely 
to then existing circumstances and facts :— 

* Dissentient,— 


* 1, Because we are adverse in principle to all new restraints on com- 
meree. We think it certain that public prosperity is best promoted ba 
leaving uncontrolied the free current of national industry; and we wish 
rather, by well-considered steps, to bring back our commercial legislation 
to the straight and simple line of w isdom, than to increase the duration 
by subjecting additional and extensive branches of the public interest to 
fresh systems of artificial and injurious restriction. 

“2, Because we think that the great practical rule of leaving all com- 
merce unfettered applies more peculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of 
justice as well as of policy, to the corn trade than to any other. Lrresis- 
'tible indeed must be that necessity which could, in our judgme nt, autho- 
rize the legislature to tamper with the sustenance of the people, and to 

impede the free purchase and sale of that article on which depends the 
existence of so large a portion of the community. 

“3. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from 
this measure are founded on a delusive theory. We cannot persuade our- 
selves that this law will ever contribute to produce plenty, cheapuess, 
or steadiness of price. So long as it operates at all, its effects must be the 
opposite of these. Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and 
of uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of supply can only tend to 
lessen its abundance; to close against ourselves the cheapest market for 
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any commodity must enhance the price at which we purchase it; and to 
confine the consumer of corn to the produce of his own country, is to re- 
fuse to ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself has 
made for equalizing to man the variations of season and of climate. 

« And on all these grounds we are anxious to record our dissent from a 
measure so precipitate in its course, and, as we fear, so injurious in its 
consequences. 

“ Augustus Frederick (Duke of Sussex), William Frederick (Duke of 
Gloucester), Grenville, Wellesley, Essex, Torrington, Dutton (Marquis 
of Douglas), Chandos Buckingham, Montfort, King, Carlisle.” 
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THE FARMER'S BEST RESOURCE 

Brief Remarks on some Subjects connected with the chowe of 
Wheat fur Seed. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., F.IR.S. 
Edinburgh, Maclachlan and Stewart. London, Simpkin and 
Marshal. 

The Resources Farmers possess for mecting the Reduced Prices 
of their Produce. By Hewitt Davis, Farmer and Estate-agent. 
Fk. Waller, 49 Fleet street. 

We do not know that we can do better than begin these re- 
marks in the words of Mr Davis. ‘‘ In entering,” says he, ** upon 
a theme so important in a national point of view as that of the 
present work, [ throw aside all political observations. I profess 
to bring only practical remedies as palliatives for violent transi- 
tions in prices.” Right, Mr Davis! and these “ practical re- 
medies” will be found not only the dest, but the on/y, * pal- 
liatives,” which either the laws of nature or acts of parliament 
ean really furnish yeu with. If anything were wanting to con- 
vince landlords, farmers, and all classes, that “ protection,” as it 
is called, given to one party must always be at the expense, and 
to the loss, of others, we might refer them to the letter of Mr 5. 
Jones Loyd, which appears in our paper of to-day, and which, 
coming from an extensive landlord, a wealthy banker, and a most 
talented political economist, carries with it claims to attention 
which its own inherent merits—its truth—do more than justify. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure that we see the more enlightened 
agriculturists,—among whom, from the specimens of their 
writings before us, we are happy to class both Sir George 
Mackenzie as a landlord, and Mr Davis as “ a farmer”’ (he does not 
tell us whether he is a tenant or not),—we say it is with pleasure 
that we notice those parties at once abandouiag the idea of pro- 
tection, and devoting their energies to the consideration of hor 
far they can do for themselves, for that comes to be the question 
atissue. It is only after being thrown upon their own resources 
often, that men come to know what they can really do for them- 
selves, and those who have gone through this perhaps severe 
but still salutary ordeal, will bear strong witness to the fact that 
men ean always do much more for themselves, than others, even 
the best disposed, can do for them. What is true of individuals 
is true also of numbers and of nations. 

Alluding to the changes which have recently been made and 
those which are inevitably to follow, Mr Davis says :— 

“This being their situation, the question of what can be done to meet 
these changes most forcibly speaks to both farmers and their landlords. 
And as it is with a view to aid them in this inquiry that I intend to 
recal to their notice many of the improvements in the practice of 
farming which have of late years been effected, and are still in pro- 
gress, for the saving of expenses in cultivation, and for the increasing 
of fertility of the soil; thereby hoping to excite attention to those 
points by which greater economy and larger returns may be gained; 
for only by these means can they now expect to carry on the success- 
ful cultivation of their farms.” 

Much, we are aware, has already been done to lessen the cost 
of production to the farmer ; first, by better implements of hus- 
bandry and machinery, which of late years have greatly reduced 
the cattle labour of the farm and produced other savings of 
considerable importance; and next by modern improvements 
of the soil and the introduction of artificial manures, and by the 
rearing and fattening of additional live stock, as well as more 
scientific cultivation and cropping, all of which have tended to 
the same resuit. Jir Davis rurnishes abundant proof of this, 
and, if he and we are not greatly in error, shows how much more 
may still be done. 

“It is scarcely more than a quarter of a century,” he says, “ since a 
protecting duty, to maintain the corn averages 30 per cent. above 
what have been the prices of the last 14 years, was in parliament 
admitted to be necessary; and at that time a decline to the prices of late 
years was unforeseen, and would have been predicted as certain ruin 
to the landed interest, and abandonment to waste of the arable land of 
Britain ; and yet the last seven years, so far from proving ruinous, 
have shown the farmers prosperous and the value of land steadily 
increasing. ‘These are results which the better knowledge of this 
improving age have already produced ; and yet, great as they have 
proved, the improvements by which they have been effected are only 
parially introduced, and the generality of farmers are still comparatively 
but little acquainted with the economy which improved machinery, 
better implements, finer stock, and proper homesteads and yards 
produce, or with the increase of fertility open to them by subsoil and 
trench ploughing, mixture of soils, perfect drainage, and the applica- 
tion of artificial manures ; and it is to awaken greater attention in 
these matters that I am about to allude to them more in detail.” 

It would not be consistent with our purpose to follow Mr 
Davis through the many practical proposals and suggestions 
which he makes, though we cannot refrain from recording our 
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approval of what he says upon manures and the breeding of 
stock, and both for that and for almost everything that his 
pamphlet contains, we recommend it to the attention of farmers. 
On the subject of manures Mr Davis makes a quotation from the 
valuable work of Cuthbert Johnson on “ lertilizers,”’ which we 
give below,* and himself observes :— 

‘‘ Tt is impossible to foresee the extent to which the fertility of this 
country may hereafter be brought, by a better appreciation of those home 
manures, which we (at present far behind the practice of the Chinese, or 
our continental neighbours) allow to be wasted; or worse, to escape into 
the rivers to their pollution and the contamination of the surrounding 
air ; and perhaps no fact connected with the improvement of agricul- 
ture is more startling than that, at the present day, when the value of 
artificial manures is so much appreciated that the dung of a wild fow] 
is being fetched 5,000 miles, and sold at 14/7, and 15/. per ton, the 
drainage of all our large towns should be entirely lost !” 

If we could take exception to anything in Mr Dayis’s pam- 
phllet it would be at a paragraph (p. 4) where he observes, ** the 
probability ” is that before long, “ much of the remaining protee- 
tion will be taken away, and they [the farmers] will have to 
contend in the home markets—in the sale of their corn and 
cattle—with the produce of countrics where taxes and parish 
rates are comparatively unknown, and labour is obtained at half 
the cost.” Now we must declare that all that we have learned 
of political geography does not teach us where such countries 
are ; and even if it were so, can Mr Davis mean to put that 
forward as any claim for agricultural protection? We had 
thought that the matter of ‘exclusive burdens” borne by land 
had been now finally set at rest, and we should regret to see 
one of Mr Davis's evident good sense and ability still clinging 
to so absurd a notion, Surely * taxes and parish rates”’ are 
paid by more people than the owners or tillers of the soil, and 
farmers, to say the least of it, ao not pay more for labour than 
other classes of the community who have occasion to give cm- 
ployment. Why, therefore, should they claim any exclusive 
protection ? 

The remarks of Sir Geerge Mackenzie do not extend over 
so many subjects as those ef Mr Davis, but they are deserving 
of notice aud commendation, as coming from one, we believe, 
deriving his income entirely from the soil, who yet shows him- 
self to be very much superior to the prejudices of the great body 
of his class. Sir George’s object 1s to direet the attention of 
farmers to “the choice of wheat for seed.’ He observes,— 
* When the question is put, for what purpose is wheat grown, 
aud what qualities must it possess in order to scrve that purpose 
in the best manner, it appears at once to a reflecting mind that 
the interests of many are involved in it, while few can give an 
immediate and satisfactory answer.” The observations which 
he makes on the mixtures of wheat, and those ingredients which 
give to grain its value in being made into bread, cannot but be 
found to be valuable to “ farmers, corn factors, and bakers,” 
whom he specially addresses. It would be impossible for us 
here to enter into his calculations and speculations. He does 
not write presumptuously as being himself quite sure what ought 
to be done, but rather shows the existing ignorance and diffi- 
culties, which when made perfectly plain, is a great step towards 
their correction ; aud some of his proposals are highly worthy 
of being recorded :— 

“ Agitation,” he says, “ is the order of the day ; and if a farmer 
asks, ‘ Against whom am I to express my impatience?’ [ answer at 
once, against those great associations formed for the ostensible pur- 
pose of forwarding the interest of the farmer, but which expend too 
large a portion of their time and means on things which have but very 
indirect connexion with progression ;—associations which attach too 
much importance to animals loaded to excess with useless fat which 
nobody can eat, but which goes to swell the butcher’s bill, and to add 
to the perquisites of the cook ; and this, while every child running 
about a farm-yard knows how to select and feed, and would gain pre» 
miums if permitted to compete ,—associations which promote a large 
expenditure in the erection of dinner pavilions, and on other extrava- 
gant accompaniments of cattle-shows, which might be better bestowed 
on really important matters intimately connected with the progress of 
agriculiure ;—~associations which offer too many premiums for things 
init 











*« By carefully conducted experiments and very accurate gauging, it has 
been ascertained that the principal London sesers convey dat/y into the 
Thames 115,698 tons of mixed drainage ; consisting, on an average compo- 
sition, of oue part of solid, or mechanically suspended matters, and twenty- 
five parts absolutely fluid. But if we only allow one part in thirty of this 
immense mass to be composed of solid substances, then we have the large 
quantity of more than 3,800 tons of solid manure daily wasted in the river, 
from London alone! What might not the farmers of England effect if this 
mass of fertilizing matter was preserved at a reasonable rate for their use ? 
Fifteen tous of this solid manure—nay, ten tons, would render in some 
degree fertile an acre of the poorest cultivated, or even common or heath 
land, But allow, for the sake of accuracy, that twenty tons were required, 
even then 3,800 tons— 20 give a daily allowance of manure sufficient for 
190 acres of land; and if we give 300 days on which this manure was col- 
lected, that would afford an annual supply for 57,000 acres! Can I put 
this inastronger light? Is it not lamentable that the fertilizing matter 
for such a breadth of land should be annually lost to the country? And 
in this calculation 1 allow nothing for the absolutely fluid portion of the 
drainage—I am now speaking of its mechanically diffused matter; added 
to which the farmer will readily allow that when once these 57,000 acres 
are fertilized and rendered productive, that some time elapses before even 
the most naturally barren soils require again replenishing with any other 
manure than that which their own crops supply, by the assistance of the live 
stock of the farm; so that, in fact, in each and every year 57,000 acres of 
Jand might be recovered from the waste and brought into cultivation by 
the solid manure of the London drainage alone.” 
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of small value ; and often for what is previously well known to farmers. | liable to a great objection which a fixed rent is not ; i¢és a per- 
| petual drawback on the tenant obtaining the full rewards of his 


The inquiry to be made by farmers in reference to the proceedings of 
these associations may be, IHlave they taught us how to lessen the 
cost of production, so as to make it easier for us to pay our rents and 
to provide for our families?” . * * 

We do not entirely concur in this castigation of agricultural 
societies, though part of it is most indubitably due. The follow- 
ing is shalaable — 

“ How, and by whom, should farmers be made acquainted with 
the comparative actual values of different varieties of wheat, so that 
they may select with certainty a variety suitable to soil and climate ? 
Many specimens may be exhibited ina museum ; but of what use are 
they, when their properties and qualities are not also displayed— 
when these are not inquired into—never thought of ? Do the great 
associations deem it enough to exhibit mere forms to the eye, and 
beneath them to display anything to the understanding? Farmers ought 
to be treated, by societies established to promote improvement in cul- 
tivation, at Jeast as well as gardeners are by the Horticultural Society 
of London. ‘That society has a chemist ; and sends missions to all 
parts of the world, and proves the value of all that is collected, by cul- 
tivation in its garden, announcing the qualities of every acquisition, 
detailing its mode of culture, and distributing seeds and plants of every 
thing that is valuable ; soshould an agricultural socicty act. . 


I consider every agricultural association, without some dozen or | 


twenty acres of an experimental farm, and a first-rate chemist and 
physiologist, to superintend the operations carried on init, as in little 
better condition than an artist witnout hands. But there is more 
needed. I would havea flour mill, a regular experimental bake-house, 
and experimental feeding-stalls ; the first two for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, under the direction of science, the baking qualities of flour 
made from different, varieties of wheat, grown under different circum- 
stances in reference to soil and climate ; and the latter for ascertaining, 
also under the direction of science, the comparative nutritive qualities 
of various articles of food ; and the comparative qualities of manure 
derived from special articles of food given to different animals. In 
short, for a regular and strict inquiry into food, nutrition, and the 
means which the refuse of food of different kinds affords, for restoring 
to the soil what plants abstract from it. Moreover, I would have the 
government cease attempting to discover protection for agriculture 
where it isnot to be found ; and instead, to bestow a sufficient fund to 
enable science to ascertain why the baker prefers an admixture of 
foreign wheat to using corn entircly of home growth, and to encourage 
research to determine whether wheat suitable for the baker’s use can be 
grown at home. This being accomplished, farmers would be able to 
command quality, and if quantity should at any time be deficient, we 
must of necessity import. The use of foreign wheat appears at pre- 
sent to be much a matter of necessity to bakers ; to remove that ne- 
cessity would be a boon to our native agriculture of no small amount. 
It is absurd to think of keeping out of the market that which the baker 
cannot do without. , ' . , 


“The proper protection to agriculture ws to promote its advancement by 
appeal oO scrence. " . ° * 

“The government of a great country ought to form an establish- 
ment worthy ofa great country, and those who are looked up to as the 
great men of that great country ought to urge the government to this 
with all their might, so that the proprietors and cultivators of the soil 
may be kept in aright course. * . * 

«“ There is, however, a protection to agriculture which is independent 
of government and of science, and which it is in the power of the landlord 
totbestow on the farmer, which is to take his rent in produce, and to 
submit to his rent rising and falling according to the rise and fall of 
prices. ‘Then the farmer will rejoice when he has to pay a high rent, 
because his profits will have been high in proportion. I am aware 
there are local circumstances which may render it more advisable for the 
farmer to pay a fixed rent ; but these arerare. I have reason to believe 
that my own tenants are content under the plan I recommend, the 
foundation of which is laid in not exacting as rent more than a reason- 
able share of the produce. The state of the markets since 1830 has 
caused me to lose much that I might have put into my pocket with the 
former fixed rent. But my tenants would have suffered, and, perhaps, 
would have become insolvent. What I may have lost, or rather what 
is missed in my rental-book, has been repaid to me in another way, 
and, to my mind, a much more agreeable one. I see my tenants suc 
ceeding, and voluntarily making corn grow on land which stones, 
heath, furze, and brush- wood had occupied since the soil was fivst 
formed. Some of them have actually doubled the amount of arable Jand 
on their farms, and all of them have added more or less to the produc- 
tive soil of the couutry, and that without the help of premiums from 
societies. May I not be proud of such tenants ; and may they not 
boast of their exploits 7” * : 4 : 

Certainly it must be gratifying to any landlord of proper feel- 
ings to be so circumstanced. Ite creates for himself a happiness 
which rent-rolls, however large, cannot give, and the loss of them 
cannot entirely take away. But there is something about this 

yroposal for landlords “to take rent in produce,” as a great 
Penetit to tenants, which we have never yet been able to see or 
understand, and we should feel under an obligation to Sir George 
Mackenzie, er any one else who would explain it to us. We 
cannot suppose that it is meant simply to have a fixed quantity 
of grain (or the value of it, whatever it may happen to be, year 
by year,) as the rent to be paid, because the merest child must 
see that there is not a particle of difference between a fixed 
money rent anda fixed grain rent. Moncey is a commodity pre- 
cisely as grain is, and changes its value as grain does, and when 
grain does, But if it is meant to have a varying rent, which is 
to be from year to year what Sir George Mackenzie calls ‘a 
reasonable share of the produce,” say, one-third or one-fourth, 
though there is a seeming justice im this, we affirm that it is 








own industry, aud obliges him to be for ever sharing these with 
his landlord. Suppose ene takes a farm on a lease of nineteen 
years, and agrees to pay such a fized rent as he can have it at. 
By his peeuhar talents, perhaps by some remarkable discovery, 
he may be able to produce greatly more from the land than 
could have been anticipated beforehand. Now, with a fixed rent 
previously settled, he obtains all the advantage of this increased 
production for himself, as is most justly his due ; but supposing 
fim to have to pay a proportional amount of his produce, what- 
ever it may be, where is the reward of his superior skill and in- 
dustry ? In short, this proposal to have ‘a share of the produce,”’ 
as rent, is a huge mistake. It confounds the rewards respec- 
tively due to the ignorant and slothful, and to those who are 
industrious, intelligent, and energetic. It, therefore, cannot be 
made general without extending injustice, which (though “ agi- 
tation ’ may be) we trust is not * the order of the day.” 

Though these remarks have already extended to a greater 
length than we had anticipated, we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of quoting the concluding part of Sir George Mae- 
kenzie’s pamphlet :-— 

“Why should not the tenantry of the entire kingdom,” he 
says, “be placed in a condition to do the same as his tenantry ? 
What prevents their being all equally contented and industrious ? 
Let the government and landlords ponder well on such questions ; 
and let them also try the value of another question with which 
I will conclude, and the solution of which, whoever may give it, 
may bring to light the real catise of agricultural distress when such 
distress is spoken of. It is a moral question, the profundity of which 
is not so great, as to hinder ordinary observers from clearly seeing all 
its bearings, numerous though they be. How does it happen that 
the proprietors of the finest and largest estates are, for the most part, 
involved in debt, for which their property is mortgaged, so that they 
feel themselves compelled to screw their tenantry, and fo indulge the 
foolish hope that the motion of the screw can be reversed by such preposterous 
means as acorn law ?” 


*..* Since writing the above, we have looked over a pamphlet 
** On the possibility of growing wheat or other corps, successively 
and profitably on the same land, without exhausting the fertility 
of the soil; being a paper read before the Wakefield Farmers’ 
Club, and printed, at the request of the members, by Henry 
Briggs, Overton, near Wakefield.” The statements and reflec- 
tions made in this pamphlet may be worth noticing afterwards. 
We instance it at present as another proof that farmers are be- 
ginning, and must begin, to think of other means for their suste- 
nance than what they have hitherto called protection, which, 
however, by their own confession, has not answered its purpose 
remarkably well. Let them, therefore, try what they can do for 
their own good, without trying to protect themselves by robbin 
others. In that we anticipate they will be more successful, 
because it is more reasonable—more Just. In a manuscript note 
at the end of Mr Briggs’s pamphlet,—we suppose from the hand 
of the author,—we observe it stated that, “if the foregoing plan 
can be successfully carried out, the British farmer need not be 
alarmed at the repeal of the corn laws, or foreign competition ;” 
aud we are bound to add that the plan is shown both from 
reason and by experiment to be feasible. Mr Briggs informs us 
that he is himself “‘ an occupier of nearly 850 acres of land ;”’ 
and he adds, not unreasonably, that “ it may be presumed that 
the prosperity and improvement of agriculture is to him an ob- 
ject of no mean interest.” Of course it is; but he wisely sees 
that he can only eee its prosperity by its improvement, and 
not by a false and mischievous protection. It is to such men,— 
happily everywhere increasing in their numbers—that we ad- 
dress ourselyes, and as it is evident that their knowledge is 
increasing with theirJuumbers, we are sure we shall not address 
them in vain. 








Tenants At Witt.—Neither the Anti-Corn-law League, nor any 
Liberal paper or pirson tnat we have yet seen, has said anything so 
severe as the following, which is from the Mark Lane Express, an ultra 
protection organ; —* The Marquis of Chandos’s clause in the Reform 
Bill, which added very greatly to their numbers, by enfranchising all 
tenants-at-will of 50/. and upwards, neither contributed to their powers 
nor their publie spirit. They were still ‘tenants-at-will, and could 
only use their new and important privilege, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, as it might please the landlords. , , ‘ 

«A change,’ however, ‘is coming o'er the spirit of their dream; land- 
lords are perceiving this, and condescend to advise where they used to 
command: nay, so obsequious are some become, that they would 
‘rather not interfere with the meetings, as they would wish the tenants 
to act for themselves,” Kind souls! The enemy is at the gate, thun 
dering for permission to ruin all rents on the one side, and their darling 
minister and party —whom they prefer to all other considerations (save 
rents), with God knows how many tariffs and Canadian crotchets—on 
the other; hence they would rather not commit themselves-—they 
graciously condescend to permit the tenantry to act for them; they 
know their value in the day of battle, and—they raise their rents when 
it is over.” “ With free trade or without free trade, to pre- 
vent the necessity of importation, or compete with it when it comes, our 
MUG. YS: os wt are The present meetings, if lead- 
ing to permanent associations, will bring this subject frequently for- 
ward. Leases must be asked for and obtained. The day of their 





landlosds’ weakness is that of their strength.” 
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FREE-TRADE MOVEMENTS. 


The usual weekly meeting of the National Anti-Corn-law League 
was held on Thursday evening, in Covent Garden Theatre. It was 
crowded, as usual, in every part of the house. The dress circles, and 
even private boxes, being as much so almost as other parts of the 
house. We do not find the proceedings reported minutely in any of 
the morning papers of Friday ; but the proceedings were as interest- 
ing aad enthusiastic as they usually are. , 

Mr G. Wilson, the chairman of the League, opened the proceedings 
in a speech announcing the continued determination of the enemies of 
monopoly not to cease in their exertions till they were crowned 
with success. 

The Honourable C. P. Villiers made a most effective and pointed 
address Alluding to the late meetings of the agriculturists, he ob- 
served that he was forcibly reminded of the old saying, “that those whom 
heaven doomed to destruction it first made foolish.” Now, he thought 
saw in these proceedings of the agriculturalists the foreshadowing of 
their doom. It was a great mistake of the monopolists to press them- 
selves so into public notice. They were just telling people who and 
what they were. If they had remained completely silent, people, who 
knew well the sacrifices which monopoly required of the nation, might 
still have thought that those sacrifices were made on behalf of those 
who were good as well as great, and respectable as well as rich, 
But the monopolists were themselves effectually destroying that 
delnsion, and the consequence of being properly enlightened upon 
Englishmen, with that indomitable love of justice which had ever cha- 
racterized and which he trusted ever would characterize them, would 
be at no distant day to sweep those iniquitous laws for ever from the 
statute book. Mr Villiers remarked, that it was a striking charac- 
teristic of the late agricultural meetings that farmers had to be told by 
their landlords —what it seems they were not themselves aware of— 
how well off they actually were! He stigmatised the cringing ser- 
vility of Sir Robert Peel to the landed aristocracy, and concluded his 
address amidst loud applause, which, on the appearance of Richard 
Cobden, Esq., was renewed again and again. 

Mr Cobden said, that after having attended numerous meetings in 
the country, he returned to these numerous and orderly gatherings in 
the metropolis with increased delight. He said he had been informed 
that they had in the theatre that night individuals who had not yet 
honoured them with much attention to their claims, or attendance 
there, and if the better informed part of the audience would excuse 
him he would revert, for that night, tothe A.B C. of the science, for 
the benefit of his junior pupils. Accordingly Mr Cobden entered 
upon a declaration of what free trade meant—showed the common 
mistakes about reciprocity, and entered into other familiar illustrations 
in his now universally known happy way, but not calling for any 
lengthened notice here. 

General Sir De Lacy Evans followed, and the chairman having 
announced shortly after ten o’clock that the time had arrived for 
closing the proceedings, informed the meeting that next Thursday 
they would be addressed by W. J. Fox and others. 
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* We subjoin,” says the Mark Lane Express, “ a list of the counties in 
which meetings for the protection of agriculture, and in opposition to 
the Anti-Corn-law League, have been held :—Beds., Berks, Bucks,, 
Cambridge, Cumberland, Derby, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester. 
Hampshire, Hertford, Hereford, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester, Lin_ 
coln, Norfolk, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Rutland, Shrop 
shire, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts; 
Worcester, and York. Those in which meetings have not yet been 
held are Cheshire, Cornwall, Devon, Lancaster, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland. These should be ‘up and 
doing.’” 

To be sure they should! As we do not notice any result—any sys- 
tematic arrangement of proceedings, to follow these various gatherings 
of the landlords and their tenants—the interest taken in them soon 
subsides or remains centred in some striking declaration ; such as that 
of the Duke of Richmond, made at the great ‘surrey meeting, calling 
upon ministers to “speak out.” We have maintained all along, with 
the organs of the monopolists, that these efforts of the landowners 
could do nothing but good. By assisting us to force on discussion 
and reflection, they are effectually doing our work ; and the errors 
which they fall into, if their absurdity is not exposed on the face of 
them, and by their self-contradictoriness, are sure to find a ready an- 
swer and refutation from others. For instance, the promoters of that 
same Surrey meeting have entitled themselves to the gratitude of every 
friend of free trade, by having been the means of calling forth the fol- 
lowing masterly letter from S. Jones Loyd, Esq., a gentleman whose 
princely wealth obtains for hima hearing, which mere intellect does 
not always procure, and whose masterly understanding has before now 
exhibited itself in the advocacy of unrestricted trade. This letter is 
addressed to a J. W. Sutherland, Esq., and is as follows :— 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your circular letter, inviting me to 
attend a preliminary meeting of the landed proprietors, farmers,and others, 
of the eastern division of the county of Surrey, with the view to the for- 
mation of a general ‘ Society for the Protection of British Agriculture in 
opposition to the mischievous designs of the Anti-Corn-law League ;’ and 
further, requesting ‘that in the event of my being unable to attend I 
would oblige the committee with my views on the subject.’ 

“ Having been prevented, by my absence from home, and by the late 
period at which your letter reached my hands, from attending the meeting 
in question, I proceed to comply with the latter part of your request. 

“The prosperity of British agriculture is a cause in which I should 
gladly enlist myself; it is, I am convinced, indissolubly connected with 
the well-being of the community at large ; for no great interest of this em- 
pire can suffer alone. The prostration of agriculture must inevitably in- 
volve a corresponding depression of every other important interest of the 
country. This consideration, as well as motives of a more immediately 
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personal and selfish character, would lead me cordially to co-operate with 
u in the formation of the proposed society, could I bring myself to be- 
ieve that the agricultural interest is at this moment menaced with any 
real injustice, or that the measures by which it is supposed to be protected 
are really efficient for that purpose, and not inconsistent with the equal 
justice which is due to other classes of the community. 

“The maintenance of the present corn laws is usually meant by the 
expression ‘ protection to British agriculture,’ and, if this is the purpose to 
which the efforts of the proposed society are to be directed, I must at once 
declare that my views on this subject are directly opposed to those of the 
meeting which you represent. 1 cannot acquiesce either in the policy or 
in the justice of any attempt to —— my own individual interest as a 
landed proprietor, or to uphold the welfare of that classin general, by laws 
which restrict the free supply of the food of the people, and which are in- 
tended to compel them to purchase in a dearer market the necessaries of 
life, which it is apprehended they might otherwise obtain from a cheaper 
source. ‘To whatever extent the present corn laws, by producing that 
effect, protect British agriculture, it is clear that they must do so at the 
expense of the British consumer, that is—of the people at large. They 
are made to pay more for their food than would otherwise be necessary ; 
and the sum thus taken from them is supposed to go to the benefit of the 
agriculturist, or, more correctly speaking, of the landed proprietor. The 
difference between the natural price of an article of general consumption, 
the supply of which is sg yr to no legislative restraint, and the higher 
price of asimilar article, the supply of which is restricted by protective 
laws, is a tax imposed upon the whole community ; and the amount of that 
difference either goes into the pockets of the producers of the protective 
article, or is altogether lost, beiug productive of benefit to no class. Asa 
landed proprictor I am naturally anxious to protect my own interest by all 
just means; nevertheless, I shrink from the responsibility of seeking pro- 
tection through this process. There seems to me to be injustice involved 
in it, against which protection is indeed needed, not, seat to the 
British landowner, but to the British people. 

“Protective laws, in proportion as they are effectual for their in- 
tended purpose, must necessarily give the character of monopoly to 
the protected trade ; and moncpoly, it has been most justly ob- 
served, is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. 
The injury thus inflicted by these laws upon the British people as con- 
sumers seems to me to admit of no question. But 1 would submit to you 
whether, as a preliminary step to any further proceedings, it would not be 
well for us as landed proprietors to examine carefully whether these laws, 
thus at once offensive and injurious to other classes, are really productive of 
the benefit to our particular interest which has usually been ascribed to 
them. The agriculturist isa dealer in the produce of the soil; and the 
prosperity of his, as of every other trade, must be dependent upon the 
prosperous condition of his customers. The whole mass of the population 
constitute the customers of the agriculturist; and, therefore, whatever 
improves the general condition of the people, whatever increases the de- 
mand for their labour, and thereby causes a rise of their wages, must pro- 
mote in the most effectual manner the prosperity of the agriculturist. 
Our population is annually increasing at a fearful rate ; if a corresponding 
increase of employment be not found, that population must ultimately 
become a charge upon our land and thus prove ruinous to our interests as 
landowners; but if, by the removal of the obstructions which protective 
laws create, the extension of our trade, and the consequent demand for 
labour, be made to keep pace with the increase of our population, then 
the number and resources of those who constitute the customers of the 
agriculturist will progressively increase. 

“Jt is in this extension of the market for our products, and in the im- 
proved condition of those who are our customers, we shall find the best 
security for the present well-being, andthe only safe ground of hope for 
the further progress of agricultural prosperity. In this manner it is, by 
a system of free competition, and equal exemption of all interests from 
pernicious interference, that the welfare of each class is indissolubly 
bound up with the general prosperity of all. Protective laws necessarily 
array the different classes of the community in jealous hostility with each 
other; they diminish the general wealth of the country, by interrupting 
the natural distribution of its labour and capital; they tend to diminish 
both profits and wages, thus impoverishing the markets in which the pro- 
ducts of agriculture must be sold; and the benefit which they confer on 
the protected trade is in all cases apparent rather than real, securing to it 
a fitful and transient, not asteady and permanent prosperity. 

“Prices forcibly raised above their natural level by fiscal protections 
are necessarily fluctuating and precarious; they constitute a very inade- 
quate compensation for the real and permanent wealth which we might 
otherwise find in the improved cultivation of our land, augmenting the 
supply, whilst the simultaneous increase of the population and wealth of 
the empire extends the demand for, and by legitimate means raises the 
price of all agricultural produce. 

“ To relieve British agriculture from the odium which must ever attach 
to the appearance even of injustice; to substitute for the debilitating in- 
fluence of artificial protection that steady and healthy vigour which can 
arise only from free competition and self-dependence; and to save the 
landowner from the danger to which he exposes himself, by seeking a de- 
lusive protection in measures which, by impoverishing his customers, are 
really undermining the foundation of his own prosperity,—these are the 
avowed, and I know no reason for supposing that they are not the real 
and the only, designs of the Anti-Corn-law League. I cannot coneur with 
you in designating them as mischievous designs. They seem to me to be 
founded in reason; they would, Iam confident, be found to be really pro- 
tective and beneficial to our interests; and they are supported by a 
weight of argument and authority which, in my judgment, will render all 
attempts to resist them utterly hopeless. 

“ Under these circumstances I would submit to your calm consideration, 
whether we shall not better prove our discretion, as well as our regard for 
what is justly due to others, by adopting their views rather than by re- 
sisting them. They are calculated to establish the interests of agriculture 
upon the sound and durable basis of reason, of justice, and of freedom; 
and in them alone I believe that true and effectual protection of our inte- 
rests is to be found. In the laws, upon which too many of us at present 
rely, I can place no confidence, What is unjust and baneful to the rest of 
the community cannot be permanently beneficial to us. Our present in- 
terests are placed by these lawsina precarious, because in an artificial 
state; our native energies are weakened by unnatural protection; and the 
laws, which we so blindly and so fatally embrace, by undermining the 
general prosperity, are endangering that which has raised British agri- 
culture to its present condition, and the permanence of which can alone 
preserve it from the most ruinous relapse. I haye the honour to be, 
dear sir, Yours faithfully, 

S. Joxes Lroyn. 


The meeting at Carlisle was addressed by a Mr Graham. The Cum- 
berland statesmen begin to understand the business of other people 
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better than their own, and one of them talked learnedly about prices, 
freights, port charges, and other mercantile matters, as if he were a 
merchant. We cannot tell what conclusions gentlemen draw from 
such statements ; but the more they exaggerate the cheapness at 
which it is possible to import corn from other countries, the more 
flagrant is the case which they make out against their own extortion- 
ate avarice, or ignorance, or want of skill, and the more flagrant is the 
case they make out against the corn law. Just in proportion as corn 
would be cheap and abundant were there no corn law, is the condem- 
nation of that law. 

To the credit of the Scotch, we have as yet seen extremely few of 
these Anti-League movements attempted among jyhem. It appears, 
however, that one hus been attempted at the town of Dingwall, 
county of Ross. It was called a special general necting of the Wester 
Ross Farmers’ Society, and the tenantry residing in that district. 
Resolutions in favour of monopoly appear to have been carried 
by a thin meeting ; but the meeting has not been without its service to 
the cause of truth, having called forth the following letter from Sir 
George 5. Mackenzie, whose name we elsewhere have introduced in 
to-day’s paper. 


“Edinburgh, Jan. 29, 1844. 

“ Sir,—Observing an advertisement in the Dingwall paper, calling a 
meeting of the West Ross Farmers’ Society, for the purpose of supporting 
the corn law, I beg to express my regret that it is not in my power to be 
present. I wish also to make known to the meeting that I Hall be very 
sorry to find that the farmers of Ross give any support to a cause which 
is purely a landlord’s cause, and opposed to the true interests of the 
farmers. ‘The cause is nothing else but that of high rents, in disregard of 
the farmer’s prosperity, and of the comfort of the labourer. Reason, 
common sense, and fact, are all against the present corn law; and it is 
vain for landlords to think that intelligent farmers will be much longer 
blind to their real interests. I lament 1 should stand opposed on this 
question to many highly valued friends; but haviug already submitted to 
a reduction of rent, and taken chance with my tenants of what might be- 
fal, and felt nothing the worse, while they were thriving, I am ready to 
submit, with perfect resignation and composure, to any further reduction 
which the abolition of the corn law may require; because I rely on draw- 
ing quite enough from my property to enable me to live comfortably. 
Whatever be the opinion of my own tenants on the corn question, they 
will give me credit for my sincerity in believing the corn law to be inju- 
rious to them, directly and indirectly; and that my opposition does not 
arise from any desire to serve myself at their expense, they will certainly 
believe.—L am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

“Mr John Munro, secretary tothe 

West Ross Farmers’ Society. 

A letter from a Dr Mackenzie was also read to the meeting, from 
which we make the following extract, thinking it worthy of being pre- 
served as a curiosity. 

“Tcannot have a moment's hesitation,’’ says this doctor, “ in saying, 
that were the prices of agricultural produce now reduced to the same as 
the continental rates, uine-tenths of our teuantry in Britain would imme- 
diately become bankrupt; the landlords would, of course, instantly fall 
with their tonantry, and such a state of ruin ensue in every line of busi- 
ness as it would take a century to repair !!!" 


“ G.S. MAcKENzIE.” 





It seems a meeting has recently been held in East Lothian, where. 
among the resolutions passed, it was affirmed that the present 
efforts of the League were “attempts to delude the working classes, and 
prejudice them against the best institutions of the country”—* that 
the time had arrived when their (agricultural) interests, and the in- 
terests of the labouring classes, imperatively call for an effort being made 
to retain that protection which they now possess"—and they resolved 
“to stand forward and to petition parliament, not to entertain any 
proposition which has for its object any alteration of the present 
corn laws.”’—* These resolutions,” says the HAelso Chronicle have 
brought out the labouring classes in East Lothian to speak for them- 
selves ; and we have the highest satisfaction in subjoinnig a docu- 
ment, which, but for the monopolists, would never have been called 
into existence, which is exciting the livelicst interest in every parish 
of East Lothian, and the soundness of whose statements and senti- 
ments we have do doubt will find a hearty amen among the hinds 
and agricultural labourers of Roxburghshire. Stand up, lads! You 
are men, and have minds and interests as well as their masters. Many 
of them already think with you. Of the rest there are very few, 
we should think, in this district, who will attempt to interfere with 
your sentiments or signatures. But if they should, mind your duty, 
and ponder well this document before you commit yourselves.” 
hinds and othér agricultural labourers of East-Lothian to the Associa- 

The document alluded to is in the form of an “humble petition of the 
tion recently instituted for the purpose of keeping up rents, but pro- 
fessedly, for the protection of British agriculture and the benefit of 
agricultural labourers.” The hinds express their thanks to the squires 
for the interest which they take in their welfare :— 

“ We are convinced,” they say, “not only of your willingness, but of 
your ability to serve us, and to render our rewards somewhat commen- 
surate with the incessant toils we endure. That we are not so rewarded 
at present you will readily believe, when we inform you that, after taking 
into account every allowance made to us, and converting the same into 
money, our earnings do not amount, on an average, to more than 24/. 2s. 
a year, or 8s. 9d. per week; and that with this small sum we have to 
clothe ourselves and families, consisting of, say, five individuals; to buy 
coals, candles, soap, shoes, household utensils, &c., and to pay for the 
education of our children, and for medical attendance. In addition to all 
this, out of the same sum of 8s. 9d. per week, we have to supply ourselves 
and families with food. It appears, from the speeches delivered at your 
meeting, that you fear our circumstances would be deteriorated by the 
abolition of the corn laws, and that we might be reduced to the condition 
of the peasantry of Silesia and other countries, who subsist chiefly on 
‘black bread.’ What our present condition is we beg to explain, and 
leave you to judge what we could lose by any change. We do not sit 
down, as some members of your association seem to suppose, at boards 
plentifully supplied with wheat bread, and, although more scantily, also 
supplied with butcher’s meat. his is not, and cannot be, our condition: 
for our whole earnings would not supply a family of five persons with these 
costly articles of food, even if they could subsist on one meal a day. 
Wheat bread is never tasted by us except in the harvest-field, and the only 











butcher meat we ever see is a little pork on Sundays, being the produce 
of a pig fed by us, and which may weigh ten stones, thus effording about 
three pounds of pork each Sunday to be divided amongst five persons, and 
none for the other six days of the week. What our food really is we shall 
now explain for your information. In the morning, a little porridge—for 
few of us can get as much as we desire—and, in wiuter, often without 
milk. For dinner we get potatoe soup, or potatoes and herrings; for 
supper, a few potatoes or a little porridge. Our wives sometimes indulge 
themselves with a little tea of the coarsest quality, often without sugar, 
and in winter without milk. Along with this tea they use coarse black 
bread without any butter, for butter is too expensive to use except upon 
rare occasions. Such, then, is our condition: and considering the extent 
of labour we undergo, it need not excite surprise that many of us, at the 
early age of thirty, feel all the effects of premature decay. You who have 
deprecated the cruelty of the aristocracy of other countries, in reducing 
their peasantry to feed on black bread, should{reserve some of your sym- 
pathy—and that, too, of a practical kind—for your own countrymen. We 
have never been able to get any other than black bread, and that ofa 
quality much inferior to what is used in Silesia and other countries, where 
it is made from rye, and is very sweet and wholesome, and so agreeable 
to those accustomed to it, that domestic servants in Berlin, Warsaw, St 
Petersburg, &c., universally stipulate that they shall get this their fa- 
vourite food, holding wheat bread to be very tasteless and unpalatable. 
In Kast Lothian, the bread used by your hinds and other agricultural 
labourers is a mixture of barley, peas, and beans, ground into meal; and 
you will understand its appearance when we inform you hat it is very 
like the rape and oil cakes used for feeding cattle and manuring the 
fields, and it is very indigestible coarse food. Assuming that your recent 
professions of friendship for us are sincere, we hope that this our state of 
degradation will soon be put an end to; and with this feeling we veuture 
to point out to you the means by which this may be accomplished. We 
would humbly and respectfully suggest, that every member of your asso- 
ciation who is a landowner should give such a reduction of rent to his 
tenants as will enable them, without loss, to increase our yearly allowance 
of agricultural produce, by five quarters of wheat to each family, this be- 
ing the quantity which Sir Robert Peel, in his place in parliament, stated 
to be the average consumption of each family in Britain. This would be 
a great boon to us, and even a benefit to the farmers. ‘ ° ; m 
These steps would add much to our comfort, and would enable you when 
taunted—as you have often been, both at public meetings and in the 
House of Commons, by the Cobdens and Brights of the Anti-Corn-law 
League—with the miserable means of subsistence which you afford to the 
agricultural labourers on your estates, to hold up your heads like honest 
men, and prove the sincerity of your professions by appealing, uot as 
heretofore to your words, but to your works of kindness, 

We, no doubt, enjoy the pleasure and advantages of rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, in haling the fragrance of the bean fields, as has been so 
poetically said, and of continuing to labour incessantly, with short inter- 
vals for meals, till seven o’clock in the evening. We likewise enjoy the 
bracing effects of the northern blasts while holding the plough, or, as often 
happens, while working at draining or ditching during frosty weather; 
but notwithstanding these circumstances, we would greatly prefer the 
creature comforts enjoyed by the families engaged in manufactures, with 
their weekly earnings of 12s., 18s., 25s., and even 30s. a week, to all these 
advantages, real and imaginary, combined as they are with our scanty 
earnings, of only 24/. 2s. a year, or 8s. 9d. a week, as detailed in the fol- 
lowing statement, taken for a fair average of years, and which ail of you 
know to be correct :— 






¥ HIND’S WAGES.3 £ sad. 

Nine quarters of oats, Worth ............6. ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 0 0 
One quarter of peas and beans ...........ccccseee cere eneeeeeees lil Oo 
Two quarters two bushels Of bitley ....cceeceeseeres ere eneeees 316 6 
Five bolls Of potatoes ....ccccsscccsceesseeeeeeeceeeeeteeee ones - 2 0 0 
Cow’s Keep .....cscccssccccesscccncrseeeeesecssserecssccuscsecsacseeees 5 0 0 
LO pe neaunaducieesecenenedexavenquesencetsadendactacesisanss 100 
Carriage of five carts of coals, SAY ....cccceeeeeeeeceereeeees 015 0 
Harvest meat, thirty days, SAY ........cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenre 10 0 
Average yearly Value ........cceceneeeeeneseeen eens £24 2 0 
Average weckly value .......... secetncdeseeceieeses 08 9 


The clever hinds conclude thus :— 

“In conclusion, we ‘congratulate you on the sudden and favourable 
changes which have taken place in your opinions, if these can be safely 
inferred from your professions; for when employment was very scarce last 
year, some of you seized the opportunity to reduce the gains of your hinds 
and labourers—an example which was not followed by a single farmer in 
the county. May it therefore please you, the landowners of the Agricul- 
tural Protection Association, to take this, the humble petition of the hinds 
and other agricultural labourers on your estates, into your con sideration, 
and grant us a moderate supply of wheat bread and butcher meat as above 
craved, and your petitioners will ever pray. : 

The following noblemen and gentlemen, landowners, who took part in 
the formation of the association, are requested, on the part of the peti- 
tioners, to act as a committee for the promotion of the objects stated in the 
petition, and for the purpose of presenting the same, and supporting its 
prayer, at the first meeting of the association, viz:—Lord Eleho, Sir D. 
Kinloch, Sir George Warrender, Sir T. B. Hepburn, M. P., Sir George G, 
Suttie, the Hon Mr Charteris, Mr Balfour, M. P., Mr Aitchison, of Drum- 
more, Captain Hay, of Belton, Mr Hunter, of Thurston, and Sir Robert 
Houston!!!” 





The * Morning Chro ¢e’ of yesterday, contains a letter addressed 
“To the Constituency of the Eastern Division of the County of 
Somerset,” by their representative in Parliament, Licut. W. Gore 
Langton, It is an admirable letter in itself, and coming from an @X- 
tensive landholder and a highly respected gentleman, it has additional 
weight. Wesubjoin it :— 

Gentlemen.—Icannot refrain from"nowfexpressingjto you my opinion on 
the subject of those demonstrations into which it is sought to lead you, in 
opposition to the principles advocated by the Anti-Corn-law League. 
Satisfied that such demonstrations cannot prevent the speedy triumph of 
free-trade principles, I would caution you against meetings not having for 
their object the enlightenment of the public mind on a great question, but 
calculated to excite the passions and prejudices of class against class, 
which may continue to distract and disturb us when the occasion that 
elicited them shall have wholly passed away. If we look at the proceed- 
ings which have characterized similar meetings in other counties, we see 
tittle to imitate, but much to shun—* assertion without proof, declama- 
tion without argument, and personal invective without dignity or modera- 
tion.” ‘fhe public are too intelligent not to recognise the real promoters 
of these demonstrations, nor are they to be deceived by the appearance of 
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tenants at wil] to swell the numbers of the assembled. The landlords, as 
a body, are ardent supporters of the corn-laws: I firmly believe they take 
a short-sighted view of their interests. In this matter they are opposed to 
Lord Spencer, and other large landed proprietors—wmen the fittest repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest, since to great agricultural experience 
they unite the ability to take a comprehensive view of the complicated 
relationo of society. In order to explain some of the phenomena which 
have attended these demonstrations, we must reflect that under the ope- 
ration of the corn-laws rents have risen, while the capital of the tenant 
hes been yielding less profit, and the condition of the labouring class has 
evidently been deteriorating. Hence the exertions of the landlord con- 
trasting with the apathy of the peasant, the suggestions of the zealous 
steward meeting on the part of the tenant no active consort, but a cold 
and passive acquiescence. Gentlemen, no one more laments than Ido the 
necessity for sueh bodies as the Anti-Corn-Law League, but expericnee 
has taught us that attention to class interests is the predominating feature 
of the Legislature, and that no measure of great and general concern can 
be carried without such aid. Our rulers seem wholly free from any ani- 
mating predilection of justice, and ineapable of seeking for rules of cou- 
duct in an enlightened anticipation of our future history, It must ever 
be born in mind that a repeated refusal to remove the crying injustice of 
monopolies gave birth to the League. The able and intelligent leaders of 
that powerinul body found a large field for the melioratiou of mai lying 
before them; they entered on its culture, the harvest is uow ripening, aud 
they have the satisfaction to think that by their hands was planted in the 
once sterile soil the germ of great and permanent good.—I am gentlemen, 
‘ bliged and humble servant. 
re WM. GORE LANGTON, 
Grosvenor-square, Feb. 8. 1844. 


— On Saturday the farmers of Richmondshire, met at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, and were to have carried out the Anti-League policy, but 
the concoctors of the scheme reckoned without their host. The Earl 
of Zetland, whose intention to bi ent was generally known, at- 
tended, as did also several persons of importance connected with the 
landed interests. A resolution was moved by the callers of the meet- 
ing, word for word similar to the Derby resolution, but the noble earl 
made an excellent free-trade speech, and the resolutions were aban. 
doned, and the meeting adjourned. Anti-League meetings are re- 
corded at St Alban’s (1,000/. subscribed), Wincanton, Weatherley, Dur- 
ham. Grimsby, Lincoln, Aylesbury, Cambridge (500/.), Doncaster, 
and Carlisle (200/.). The meetings are of the usual character, and 
present no features of peculiar interest. 
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MISCELLANIES OF TRADE. 





A Srieut Mistake ry Lorp Sanpon’s SuGar Estimates.—In the 
session of 1841, Lord Sandon presented the house with a calculation 
on the probable supply for the year 1841, with the assurance ‘‘ that it 
was no vague estimate.” But monopoly is ever the parent of un- 
certainty and scarcity. Its predictions have invariably been falsified :— 


IMVORTS OF COLONIAL SUGAR. 
West India. Mauritius. Bengal. Total. 
tons. tons tons. tons. 
Lerd Sandon’s estimate for 1241...115,000 40,000 70,000 225,000 
Actual Import eos » 104]... 107,270 39,805 61,987 205,067 
Ditto . : 1842...123,685 33,862 16,618 204.165 
thus clearly showing a deticiency of more than 20,000 tons per annum. 


— Repori of the Anti-Mon p dy Association. 
Post-oFFicE RecuLations.—It appears from a recent decision 
the Post office authorities, that in future all letters, whether written 


or priated, being circulars fron: some foreign house to various mer- 


chants here, will be detained by the customs officers, and forwarded to | 
the Post office, to be charged with postage, and delivered into the hands | 


ot the persons for whom they are intended by the employ ées ol that 
department. 

Frexcn Uounrrce.—The Ieforme observes, that “the phrase in 
the King’s speech, ‘ever-increasing prosperity,’ is every day receiving 
new contradictions. ‘The Bank of France demonstrates by the pub 
lished account of the operations of the year 1843, that commerce is 
suffering severely. The decrease in tlie amount of bills discounted is 
an unanswerable proof. The abundance of capital indicates that a 
multiplicity of business and a multiplicity of affairs give a new im 
pulse to credit. When the amount of discounts diminishes affairs 
languish.” The Netinal states that the contract for supplying the 





steam vessels in the ports of Alveria with 18 000,000 kilogrammes of 


sea coal was disposed of by the Minister of Marine on Saturday. The 
contractors were declared as follows :—11,000,000 kilogrammes of 


French coal to M. Talabot, at 4f. 58¢. the metrical quintal ; 7,000,000 
kilogrammes of Newcasiie coal to Mr Jackson, of London, at 3f. 89¢. 
The result of this adjudication will be, to grant a premium of 76,0v0¢f. 
to the proprietors of the coal mines of Grand Combe, without regard- 
ing the amount of custom duties which would have been collected on 
the English coal. This difference may be estimated at a loss to the 
Treasury of 110,000f. 

Frencn Raitways.—The J des Debates publishes a long 
article on the subject of railroads, observing, that “although the ques- 
tion is again agitated, the only point on which unanimity prevails is, 
that the mode of communication should be adopted as quickly as pos- 
sible The great question, however, to be resolved is, by what financial 
measures the railroads, so long desired, are to be completed,—whether 
the government should, as in Belyium undertake their construction, 
or whether the provisions of the law of the 11th of June, 1842, should 
be carried into effect, by which public companies are permitted to con- 
struct the roads on condition of enjoying the benefit of them during a 
limited period of time?” The Journal des Debates is in favour of 
the latter plan, but admits that scrious difficulties are opposed to its 
execution, which, however, it would be more prudent to endeavour to 
obviate than to abrogate a law at the moment when the nation is 
beginning to be convinced of its utility. 

Te Trave or tur Tyye,—We have been favoured with informa- 


ure 


of 











tion in connexion with the trade 
supply the following facts :— 
The amount of customs duties received at the Neweastle custom- 


of the Tyne, which enables us to 


house, last year, WAS .......ceee. i ane ee tae sebene eee eee £494,071 
Whilst the amount in 1842 was only............ccccceeesecceecees 432,787 
Showing an inerease in 1843 of ...... £61,284 


The increase is owing to the export duty on coal, and the import 
duty on corn and sugar—the increase on sugar alone having amounted 
last year to 22,000/, In the import duties on other goods, there has 
been a falling off in amount, owing to the reductions of the tariff. 

‘To show the progress of the custom-house transactions in the port 
of Neweastle, we now give a table of the receipts of customs duties there 
for the last nineteen years : 


3825... 0.000004355,751 1835.........£289,508 
to RSE 367,411 | Co) ee 307,274 
1) Sree 354,151 | ROS7 ccssais. 413,794 
1828. 319,270 Li). Ras 379,360 
1829......... 374,037 | 1839......... 464,219 
1830. 362,079 | 1840......... 443,294 
RBS 1.5.50 321,075 1) 5 ae $10,076 
[i 309,614 URED, 5 sececus 432,787 
Ce) ee 288,777 1843......... 494,671 
1834... 286,918 


The numbers of cargoes (in the foreign trade), entered inwards and 
outwards in the years 1842 and 1843, were as tollows:— 

E 18-42. 1843, Increase. Decrease. 
Inwards ...... 612 708 196 — 
Outwards ... 4,224 4,008 ... — oe 216" 

In inward cargoes, it thus appears, there has been an increase of 
upwards of thirty per cent., whereas the outward shipments have ex- 
perienced a decline to the extent of fice per cent. ‘lle former is attri- 
buted to the corn laws and tariff; and the latter, in some degree, to 
the circuinstance of a larger number of vessels than usual having 
cleared out with coals in the early part of 1842, in order to avoid the 
coal-duty which became payable in July. 








Vessels. Tonnage. 
In 1842, the number and tonnage of 
vessels registered in the port of New- 
A ROMNE on da cencicnbsieeteserkeanacas. Leer eee 275,247 
In TBES si scisves cecesadecammiosendss Ayoee 277,771 
Increase...... 7 2,524 


Tlie large increase of tonnage is in cousequence of several small ves- 
sels having been lost, and their places supplied with vessels of larger 
burthen _ Gute she ad Observer. 

TRADE OF SUNDERLAND AND Srockton.—The following are the 
amounts of customs duties received at the ports of Sunderland and 
Stockton for the last nine years :— 


Years. Sunderland. Stockton. 
SGRO” Sanees £62,626 £51,487 
i836 78,126 51,497 
i857 86,912 61,515 
Co er 91,406 £9,285 
BGR” © esate 111,731 $4,126 
1840 119,681 = ...... 97,225 
is4l 67,205 85,724 
LBG2 cissss GO,219  ..sc0e 0,729 
1843 74,408 79,615 


| ome Crisle shead Observer. 





THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The following is the official report from Major-General Pasley, In- 
spectoreGeneral of Railways, to the Board of ‘Trade, a: 
ind stability of the South-Eastern Railway : 

* Board of Trade, Whitehall, Feb. 1. 

“My Lords— On Tuesday, the 30th, and yesterday, the 3ist ult., I in- 
spected with great attention the extension of the South-Eastern Railway 
from Folkestone to Dover, which, combined with my previons inspections 
of the tunnels, viaducts, and sea walls of this portion of railw ay whilst in 
progress, enable me to make a most favourable report of the whole of the 
great works comprising it, whigh are highly creditable to Mr Cubitt, the 
enginecr-in-chief, and to his assistants. 

“The extraordinary and novel character of this portion of railway, 
which has been partly conducted along the bottom of a lofty ranye of chalk 
cliffs, with the sea either near to or bordering upon part of the line, whilst 
the rest of it has been led through tunnels cut in the same high ground, in- 
duced many persons to believe that it would either be impossible to complete 
this portion of railway according to Mr Cubitt’s original plan, or that, if 
finished, it would be liable to be overwhelmed by the fall of the clitfs above 
it, or to be destroyed by the irruptions of the sea. 

“ Having examined the whole of the ground above the railway with the 
greatest attention, in order to discover the unsound parts of the chalk cliff, 
if any, which may be known by cracks at the surface, I am of opinion that 
there is not the smallest ground for apprehension, in respect to the first 
alleged source of danger, because the two tunnels cut through the chalk 
have been formed in the soundest parts of it, with a considerable height or 
thickness of solid chalk, not only above, but between them and the sea, so 
that the few and very small portions of unsound chalk which I observed at 
the extreme summit of the cliff, 300 or 400 fect above these tunnels, can do 
no possible harm in falling, as the fragments will slide along the surface of 
the solid chalk below them, and then roll over into the sea, which has, in 
fact occurred on two or three occasions since these tunnels were formed, 
without doing them the smallest injury. But opposite to the open parts 
of the railway all the unsound portions of the chalk have been removed 
with the greatest care, and the surface cut to slopes more or less regular, 
according to circumstances, having a base nowhere less than three- 
fourths of their height, and in many parts much flatter; whilst the 
earth, which in some few places may be as much as ten feet in 
thickness over the chalk, has been cut to a slope of two to one, and 
is everywhere of a sound quality. In this essential process immense masses 


to the safety 


* The inward cargoes amounted in 1838 to 601, and in 1839 to 839 ; and 
the outward cargoes in the former year to 2,822, and in the latter to 
3,160. 

+ Being an increase of 52 yessels even the year preceding. 
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of chalk were thrown down, partly by the skilful use of gunpowder, by 
which the company are supposed to have saved about 7,000/., and partly 
by the labour of workmen continually employed; so that there is not a 
single crack now to be seen at or near the Summit; and the stability of 
sound chalk, even when standing perpendicularly or nearly so, is well 
known, of which a considerable part of the town of Dover itself, lying im- 
mediately under part of the same range of high chalk cliffs, from which no 
slips have taken place or apprehended, is a striking example. 

di respect to the second alleved cause of danger, the two short fportions 
of the railway formed along the beach, each bounded by projecting head- 
lands of chalk, have been protected, one by & massy contrete sea wall 
similar to that of Brighton, with foundations of brick and cement, aud 
substantial counterforts, and the others by a strong timber viaduct on piles 
driven into the solid chalk below, both of which are of a sufficient height 
above high water to prevent them from being injured by the sea, at the 
same time that the tides have no tendency to wash away the beach in 
those small portions of the coast. ; ; 

Upon the whole I have great pleasure in assuring your lordships, not 
only that the railway itself is in a perfectly safe and’ efficient state, but 
that no part of the works are exposed to the sinallest danger, either from 
the irruptions of the sea or from the full of the cliffs; though it was natural 
for the public to have their doubts, in the first instance, as to the suecess 
of so very arduous an undertaking. 

As everything necessary for the public safety has already been done, for 
1 repeatedly passed over both lines of rails at full speed ona special engine 
or in the carriage atiached to it, I beg leave to recommend that your 
lordships will be pleased to authorize the directors of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company to open their line to Dover as soon as they shall have 
erected a temporary station for the aceomimodation of passengers, as they 
propose, at that place, and which will probably be finished in a few days. 

I have, Xce., 

C. W. PAISLEY, Major-General, 
™ , ; , luspecter-Geueral of Railways 
The Lords of the Committee of Privy 

Council for Trade, &c. 





THE INDIAN MAIL. 

Letters and papers up to the date of Ist January have been received 
from Bombay. ‘They contain various and important intelligence, of 
which the following is an abstract :—- 

British India is tranquil, and likely to continue so, for its disaffected 
have discovered that their turbulence would turn to no use, and that 
ultimately th y would have to endure the evils which they wish to 
inflict on others. The great clamour against Lord Ellenborough had 
subsided. With the army he is still a special favourite. 

The news from the kingdom of the Sikhs represents that country 
as far from being tranquillized. It appears that Golab Singh, the elder 
brother of Dhyan Singh, old Runjeet’s favourite minister, who was 
assassinated in September last, had come from his mountain fastnesses 
to Lahore, undey pretence of supporting his nephew Heera Singh, who 
now governs there, under the name of the young Sovereign Dhuleep, 
and that his arrival had not produced the expected results. The state 
of the country is described as bordering wpou anarchy. Many of the 
petty chiefs are anxious to proclaim their independence, and are ready 
for an insurrection. 

The Affehan government is as feeble as ever in the hands of Dost 
Mahomed, and intrigues are afloat of various kinds. In the midst of 
these intrigues Dost Mahomed appears to be unable to make the con- 
templated attack on Peshawur, although it is no longer defended by 
the European generals of the Lion of Lahore. All the French officers 
have left the service of the Sikhs, so that it is highly probable the 
boasted prowess of those troops will soon become little more than the 
courage of rabble, if ever Akhbar Khan, who is governing Jellalabad 
with the greatest cruelty, should dare to attack the Sikh provinces to 
the west of the Indus. It is doubted by the Affghans themselves 
whether Dost Mahomed, or his notorious son, will make any attempt 
on Peshawur, as much from their dread of the British iniluence as 
trom their own inability to govern the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Cabul. 

In the meantime, the arrangements of Lord Ellenborough for the 
subjugation of the state of Gwalior have been highly successful. ‘The 
Governor-General left Caleutta on the 25th of November, and, tra- 
velling in a carriage of the palanquin kind, whieh was propelled, and 
not, as usnal in India, borue by men, arrived at Allahabad on the 8rd 
of December, where a short halt was made, Ile reached Cawnpore 
on the 7th, and, proceeding direct to Agra, arrived in that city on the 
llth. Instead of proceeding to the palace prepared for his reception, 
his lordship remained in his tent. 

The army of exercise was ready near Agra, under the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, The first brigade, led by 
General Valiant, was ordered to move towards Dhool-poor, half way 
to Gwalior ; it marched on the 12th, and the rest of the army moved 
in the same direction on the following days. The Commander-in- 
Chief and the Governor-General set out onthe 16th. ‘The intelligence 
reached Gwalior, and produced alarm, and a council was held on the 
15th, at which the principal officers and generals attended, and debated 
in the presence of the Bhace, or “young Queen,” who asked if there 
were any of them disposed to resist the British ? None seeming 
inclined, a determination was adopted to surrender the cause of all the 
disorder—the minister named the Khasgeewalla. This was effected, 
and the Khaszeewalla was surrendered, and taken prisoner to Agra, 
where he was lodved in the fort on the 20th. The young Rajah, who 
was chosen to be heir to the last Sovereign by the Bhaee, took refuge 
in the camp of the Governor-General, who is now completely master 
of the whole kingdom, for it has fallen to the hon. company as the 
lords paramount. ‘ 

As the intentions of the Governor-General are unknown, in conse- 
quence of his keeping his own secrets, it is not certain whether he 
will declare the country to be altogether a British province, and ap- 
point collectors and other officers to administer it, or whether he will 
content himsclf in taking a portion of it to defray the expenses of the 
armament, and leave the remainder to the tender care of the “ brutal 
covernment of the young Rajah's adherents.” Every one acquainted 











with the state of India knows, notwithstanding the grievances of which 
the natives complain under the systematic rule of the hou. company, 
that those Indians who are not subject to that rule upon it as Elysium 
in comparison to the yoke-of a native Rajah’s oppression. 

The success of Lord Ellenborough at Gwalior will, it is expected, 
lead him soon to settle the intricate question of the Panjaub. Whether 
the care shown by the present chiefs of Lahore to prevent any imme- 
diate outbreak niay continue to have the effect for many months 
longer was considered doubtful. It is said that it is by money alone 
that Heera Singh has kept the Sikh soldiers quiet. It cannot be sup- 
posed that his funds for that purpose will last long, and therefore 
another revolution is anticipated there. 

The sickness in Scinde continued to be the source of much comment 
to the opponents of the policy of Lord Ellenborough. A great nume 
ber of medical officers had been despatched thither from Pombay. 
The government appeared resolved on retaining the country, which is 
now tranquil ; and it was said that several regiments from tle Madras 
presidency would be sent there in order to assist the Bombay troops, 
who were rather exhausted from several campaigns. Sir Charles 
Napier and General Simpson enjoyed good health, and were active in 
their arrangements for keeping the country quiet. 

At Sukkur there had been much sickness, but it appeared to be 
diminishing. A hint had been thrown out of the utility of having 
movable barracks, with iron roofs, and wooden compartments, which 
would afford facilities for changing the localities, a great advantage in 
India, where the earth once saturated with animal matter, and 
moistened either by the rain, or, what is worse, by the sea water, 
always produces the most fatal effets. It is. therefore, hoped, that 
the hon, company will take into consideration the great advantages 
of having such edifices prepared of iron in England, and of teak or 
other hard wood in India. A great number of invalids had come 
from Scinde to Bombay, where every care was taken of them. 

CHINA. 

The intelligence from China comes down to the Ist of December, on 
which day her Majesty’s steamer, Spiteful, started for Bombay, where 
she arrived on the 25th of that month. The markets at Canton had 
become rather more favourable. A proclamation had been issued by 
the imperial commissioner declaring that the warehouses belonging to 
the new merchants (outside men) are to stand on an equal footing with 
the old (Hong) merchants, and that henceforth there shall be no dif- 
ference between the two warehouses. The supplementary treaty, of 
which a copy had been sent to Pekin, was forwarded also to Bombay, and 
was to come by the mail to England. The British Consuls had arrived 
at Amoy and Shanghae, where trade was dull, as the arrangements 
were not then completed. The Chinese authorities at Ningpo declined 
granting permission for the importation of goods there until the Consul 
had arrived and the duties were settled. ‘They are said to have been 
alarmed by an Imperial chop, which they had received from Pekin, 
ordering that no business should be carried on unless the Consul was 
there, At Chusan, the British system of governing without squeezing 
the inhabitants had conciliated their attachment, and they appeared to 
regret the approaching departure of the British troops. Some Ame- 
ricans, as if courting a cause of quarrel with the Chinese, had yen- 
tured upon excursions into the interior: this practice had procured 
from the British Vlenipotentiary a declaration to the Chinese commis- 
sioner that he should by no means countenance such proceedings, and 
that orders should be given to the consuls to have ail such foreigners 
arrested, and sent to Hong Kong. The death of Major Eldred Pot- 
tinger, which occurred at Hong Kong, was greatly deplored, Colonel 
Knowles, of the artillery, and assistant-surgeons Grahame and Dill, 
have also fallen victims to the prevalent malady. Rumour spoke of 
some differences between Sir H. Pottinger and the British Admiral 
and General. 

The Plenipotentiary is said to be anxious to return to Europe. The 
Admiral was about to sail for Caleutta. ‘The American frigate and 
minister had gone to China from Bombay and Colombo, at both of 
which places he had been feted. 

The inhabitants of Caleutta and Madras are struggling hard to se- 
secure to themselves the large steamers ; but their voyage would pay 
the Oriental and Peninsular company far better if they took the mails 
from Bombay to Suez, and had branch boats from Bombay to Ceylon, 
Madras and Calentta, and even Singapore. 

BRITISH TRADE WITH CHTNA. 
(From the Singapore Free Press.) 

Canton, Ocr. 9, 1843.—The silk market has been opened by the 
purchase of 260 bales of new silk, all that has yet come down, at from 
sp.440 to470. The parcel consisted of best right and fair quality 
Tsatlee, and will cost in London, at the present rate of exchange, about 
i7s. to 18s. per lb. Seeing that the supply from hence has been so 
scant, and anticipated arrivals but inconsiderable, it will pay a fair 
remittance without doubt. 

The export of silk, were it of any magnitude, from hence, would, 
however, bring China silks down to their relative proportion with 
other silks—a position they have not oceupied in the English market 
during the last three years. The Tsatlees will go home by the Patna, 
which is now loading. 

In teas there is not much doing. Imports generally are drooping. 
The cargo of the Q.watin Leitch consisted of congou, 755,000 Ibs. ; 
hyson, 6,200]bs, : that of the Eliza was congou 703,516 lbs. ; souchong, 
2,485 lbs. ; pekoe, 87,628lbs. ; ditto orange, 3,911 lbs. ; twankay, 
25,864 Ibs. ; young hyson, 10,385 lbs. ; imperial, 12,414 Ibs,; gunpowder, 
18,3 36lb. H total, 864,9731b 

(From the ri iend of China, October 12.) 

Now that the supplementary treaty is signed, and the ports are de- 
clared open, it becomes us to glance at some of the probable results of 
this great change in our commercial relations with the Chinese empire. 

Although trade with the Chinese has been forbidden, except at 
Ganton, and our military stations of Koo-long-soo and Ting-hae, yet 
on good authority it appears, that since the cessation of hostilities, 
British manufactures, Straits, and Indian produce, exclusive of opium, 
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to the amount of some 1,600,000 drs., has been sold at Chusan, Amoy, 
and other parts of the east coast, 

Hitherto the consumption of British manufactures in China has 
been truly insignificant with reference to its population and resources. 
The declared value of British and Irish produce exported to China 
during the year 1841 was but 862,570/, which is considerably less 
than the cost of the raw cotton now imported from India, and not one- 
fifth of the value of the opium sold to the Chinese during tlie past 
year. 

Whilst we look for a vast augmentation of our commerce with China, 
as a consequence of the new relations, it nevertheless must be con- 
stantlyborne on in mind, that the Chinese are a manufacturing people, 
and that almost every article of import is very cheaply produced by 
themselves, so that we have to supersede and extinguish an existing 
branch of trade, before we can look for any very considerable extcn- 
sion of the demand for British manufactures. 

Modern science as applicable to the cheapening of most kinds of 
fabrics, especially those of cotton, guarantees our competing success- 
fully with the Chinese; and if, as is said, the fair celestials prefer our 
white long clothing for their under clothing, then we may in this ar- 
ticle look for an early increase in the consumption; others will follow 
in due time. 

As to-any supposed inconvenience which may accrue to the native 
industry by our competition inducing the Emperor to augment the 
duties, we consider such an apprehension as chimerical. 

Irrespective of the faith due to a public treaty, we think it will be 
seen by the Emperor or his cabinet to be the interest of the people, 
and consonant with the national policy to disregard any such popular 
outery, should it be raised. For we have seen that the late Emperor 
forbade the cultivation of cotton in some districts, fearing a dearth 
would arise from such an appropriation of the rice grounds. Now by 
the extended use of British cotton goods and the larger import of raw 
cotton, much of the land cultivated with cotton can be used for rice. 
We well know the Chinese would rather be dependent on foreigners 
for a staple article of manufacture than for a staple article of food. 

The main obstacle, however, to a greatly increased sale of British 
manufactures, is the enormous duties levied in England on Chinese 
products. We have so often discussed this subject that we need not 
further allude thereto, other than to say, the magnitude of the evil will 
each day become so increasingly apparent, that it must lead to a bene- 
ficial change in this respect. 

Asa natural consequence of the introduction and nse of British goods 
will be the necessary diversion of the capital and labour of the Chinese 
into other and 1aore profitable channels. But a small acquaintance 
with this people and country will suffice to convince one that there are 
many articles (and some of great value and extensive consumption in 
Europe and America) which under such circumstances could be more 
cheaply produced in China than in any other part of the world. ‘This 
is a subject which would occupy too much: of our space, were we now 
to do more than merely hint at it. Its discussion we reserve for an- 
other occasion. 

What, however, would most promote the immediate development of 
mutual commercial relations would be the introduction of steam navi- 
gation for mercantile objects. Never before was there presented so 
favourable a field, nor one so inevitably lucrative for its operations, as 
now exists in this quarter of the world. It is estimated that, irrespec- 
tive of Canton, a coasting trade on British account of the aggregate 
value of some 20,000,000 drs. now exists. 

The larger portion of the above amount consists of opium and trea- 
sure, the value and small bulk of which render them specially eligible 
for the freight of a steamer ; to say nothing of the saving of interest 
which accrues, and with adverse monsoons, &c. The application of 
steamers for commercial purposes would have the support also of the 
natives. <A large number of passengers would consist of Chinese, who 
are not slow in perceiving the advantages of steam communication. 

We hope some of our home capitalists or public companies will turn 
their attention to this quarter, and if a competent party were sent 
hither, we are sure he would concur fully in our views, and he could 
moreover easily explan, why so profitable an enterprise has been 
hitherto neglected. 

So far as the best interests of our country are concerned we hold as 
next in importance to the commercial treaty, or rather as its natural 
corollary, the establishment of «a regular steam communication with 
the consular ports. 

(From the Canton Register, Noy. 21.) 
GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

The annexed copy of an official communication from his Excellency 

the Imperial Commissioner, intimating a modification which has been 


made in the new tariff, regarding the article “ Foreign ginseng,” is | 


published for general information. 

It is also notified, that on a careful examination of the English ver- 
sion of the tariff, promulgated on the 22d of July last, it has been dis- 
covered that the article “ Sea-otter skins” are inserted at one mace five 
candareens each (1m. 5c.) instead of one teal five mace each (It. 5m.), 
which typographical error is hereby pointed out and is to be corrected 
accordingly. 

By order of his Excellency her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, 
&ec., in China, Ricwarp Woosn aM. 

Government IIouse, Victoria, Nov. 13, 1842 





“ Tr 
FOREIGN. 
INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 

We have received accounts from Madrid, which state thata revolt had 
broken out at Alicante, ef the most formidable nature. The provincial 
regiment of Valencia, stationed in the town, joined in the insurrection, 
which was directed against the government. ‘The cry of the insur- 
gents was “ Long live the constitutional Queen, down with the Minis- 
ters.” The military commander and political chief was surprised and 
arrested by the custom-house carabiniers. The Council of Ministers 








at Madrid, on receiving this news, immediately gave orders for the 
arrest of the leaders of the Progressista party, and among others, of 
Cortine, Lopeaz, Madoz, Garnica, Ors, and Benedicto. Cortino was 
Lopez and Ors could not be found. ‘The others have been 
taken. It was said that Generals Serrano and Concha had also been 
put under arrest. ‘The pretext for the arrests is, that the whole Pro- 
gressista party have entered into a vast conspiracy, of which the break- 
ing out at Alicante is the first symptom. ‘The Guzette is full of the 
most severe decrees directed against the Alicante insurgdnts. ‘The 
provinces of Alicante, Murcia, and Castellon de la Plana, are placed 
under martial law. A large body of troops, under Brigadier Cordova, 
have been directed to leave Madrid for the disturbed districts, It was 
reported that Carthagena had joined in the revolt. The national 
guards are to be suppressed, and the liberty of the press abolished. 

The Madrid Gazette publishes the most stringent decrees against all 
those engaged in the insurrection. ‘The following are the orders given 
by the Minister of War to the Captain-General of Valencia, as pub- 
lished in the Gazette :— 

“}, All the leaders, officers, and serjeants belonging to the army and 
the provincial militia, the national guard, custom-house carbineers, and 
the marine, who have taken part in the rebellion of Alicante, shall be shot, 
whenever they can be seized and their persons identified. 

“9, If, after being summoned by the Queen’s troops, to give up all their 
arms, and to re-unite under the banner of loyalty, they do not comply 
with the order, within a limited time, they shall then be decimated in con. 
formity with an ordinance strictly commanding this to be done. Any 
delay is left to the discretion of your Excellency. 

“ All private persons who shall have figured as leaders in the rebellion 
of Alicante shall be shot.” 

The Minister of the Interior has forbidden the publication of the 
proclamations of the revolters, under pain of being punished by court- 
martial as conspirators. Madrid is placed under martial law, as well as 
the provinces of Alicante, Murcia, Albacetta, Valencia, Almeira, Casti- 
lone de la Plana, which are all placed in a state of siege. Three steam- 
vessels have been despatched to Alicante to blockade the place 

AMERICA, 

The Yorkshire, Captain Bailey, has brought New York journals 
and letters of the I8th. It would seem by these accounts that Mr 
Van Buren, whose party carried everything before it in the elections at 
the opening of congress, was now menaced by a formidable coalition, 
and likely to be defeated in his struggle for the presidency. Mr Rives, 
of Virginia, had written a long letter against him, and in favour of 
Clay. A declaration is daily expected from Mr Calhoun himself. 
General Cass, too, has taken the field; and, in short, the democrats 
are so split and divided into personal factions, that there seems a chance 


arrested, 


of Clay's success. 

Dreapren Suiwreek mw tur Unrrep Sratrres.—The Pennsylvania 
Juquirer, of the 15th ult., contains a lamentable account of the wreck of 
the Shepherdess steamer, with great loss of life. “ The history of the 
matter,” it states, “is as follows :—On the 4th the Shepherdess, from Cin- 
cinnati to this port, about 11 o'clock at night, when within three miles of 
the city, struck a snag just above the mouth of Cahokia creek. The con- 
cussion was very severe, and must have torn ont several of her planks. 
At the moment of striking most of the passengers in the gentlemen’s cabin 
had retired to their berths. The ladies were generally undressed for the 
night. Upon deck, as far as we could ascertain from the officers and pas- 
sengers, there were some sixty or seventy passengers, young and old. 
Four or five men were sitting up in the gentleman's cabin at the stove. 
In aminute or two the water rose to the lower deck, where most of the pas- 
sengers in that part of the boat were asleep. One of the pilots went into$ 
the hold, but had scarcely entered before the rush of the water drove him 
out. The captain, who was on duty, ran to the ladies’ cabin, and assured 
them there was no danger, and returned to the forecastle, which was the 
last satisfactory account we could get of him. The Henry Bry was lying 
at the shot-tower above Carondelet, when the cabin passed. ‘The cries of 
the passengers aroused the captain, and he and his crew rendered efficient 


service in rescuing the passengers in their yawl. We are told that the 
captain of the Bry worked until he was entirely covered withice. About 


three o'clock the /ceelander, one of our ferry-boats, came along, and went to 
the rescue, and took off all who remained upon the wreck. We now speak 
of particulars:—A young man, Robert Bullock, of Maysville, Kentucky, 
was up at the time the boat struck. He seems to have abandoned all idea 
of himself, and turned his whole attention to save the womenand children. 
When every male person had deserted the cabin, he went from state- 
room to state-room wherever he heard a child ery, and took it out and 
passed it up to the hurricane deck. In this way he saved several women 
and children. His last effort was to pass up the “Ohio fat girl ’—240 
pounds. With the assistance of one or two others on the hurricane deck 
he sueceeded. A short time after getting on deck, the boat made a lurch 
and Bullock took to the water and swam to the Illinois shore. His coat 
hehad given te a lady on the wreck. When he reached the shore he found 
two young ladies who had been put ashore in a skiff, and who, benumbed 
with the cold, were determined to go to sleep. By great exertions he suc- 
ceeded in getting them to Cahokia. It is proper to remark, that from all the 
facts we were able collect, we do not believe the loss of life will exceed 
thirty or forty. We cannot make out quite twenty in number, but as the 
boat’s register is lost, and the passengers are scattered, it is impossible to 
be very accurate. ‘The Rev. Mr Peck, of Illinois, who was on board at 
the time, makes the estimate much larger than we do. One man lost three 
thousand dollars in money, and another thirty negroes. Several children 
were frozen to death before they could be taken ashore. Captain Howell 
had lately bought the Shepherdess for three thousand dollars, and this was 
her first trip since the purchase.” The Louis Gazette says:—“ A young 
woman who was suffering from pleurisy, was drawn through onc of the state- 
room doors up to the hurricane deck, when the boat careened; but she 
was so debilitated by pain and fright as to bejunable to stand. She was ac- 
cordingly laid upon one of the waggons with which the boat was freighted, 
and upon the vessel making another lurch she was precipitated into the 
water. The captain, when last recognized, was climbing one of the irons 
which support the chimneys.” The St Louis papers differ materially in the 
names of those saved, and other particulars. ‘The Gazette and New Era 
estimate the number of lives lost from seventy to a hundred. 





A Scanpa.ous Insinvation.—A gentleman sat down to write a 
deed, and began —“ Know one woman by these presents.” “ You are 
wrong,’ said a bystander ; it should be ‘ Know all men.’” “ Very 
well,” answered the other; “if one woman knows it, all men will soon 
know it too,” 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS. 


Fripay Evenrne. 

IND1IGO.—Several parcels arising from former speculative Spurchases 
have been sold this week, and at the fclose of the last, in the agregate 
about 20) chests, and the prices are said to be at the full average of those 
at the last quarterly sales. ‘There is little inquiry for shipping, but the 
home consumption proceeds favourably. 

By yesterday’s mail from Calcutta a confirmation of the former accounts 
relative to a very large crop of Indigo has been received. It is undoubt- 
edly the largest crop ever before gathered, and it requires some persuasion 
{o presume that it is entirely and exclusively the effect of a favourable 
season. Certain, however, it is that more attention has of late years been 
paid to the culture of indigo, and we are led to hope that on an average 
of years a greater production will take place than heretofore, thereby 
forcing the Dutch ultimately to relinquish the growth of the article in 
the island of Java. The extent of the large crop in the Bengal and other 
districts upon the continent of India is not quite ascertained. We believe 
that there is little doubt of a production of 180,000 maunds, but we have 
seen even higher estimates. 

The quantity which may be expected in London out of this crop, will be 
little less than 40,000 chests, independent of Madras and Kurpah, of which 
there is likewise a large crop. ‘The prices paid in the Calcutta market are 
somewhat higher than those at present ruling in Europe, but purchases 
had only been made to some extent for the Persian Gulf, and it is ex- 
pected that most shipments will be made to England this season on plant- 
ers’ accounts, About 20,000 maunds (6,000 chests; had been shipped for 
London, and a few hundred chests for France. A confirmation of a large 
ludigo crop in Java is likewise received via Calcutta. 

COTTON.—An extensive business has again been done, but the mar- 
ket is not quite so buoyant at the close. 

COCHINEAL.—Little or no business has been trausacted this week 
in Cochineal, prizes are, however, well maintained, 

SPELTER.—This ar.icle continues to be neglected, the nominal 
quotation is 22/. per ton, but 100 tons have been sold on delivery in the 
spring at 217. 

SUGARS.—Refined: Home-trade goods have been more in request, 
and higher prices are paid, but in export sorts no improvement can be 
quoted, The British plantation market, with our present reduced stock, 
continues very moderately supplied, and there having been a more active 
demand this week, an advance of fully 1s. has been obtained, the quan- 
tity sold being about 1,800 casks.—Foreign: The market has been inactive 
this week ; no parcels have been offered in public sale, and the only pri- 
vate transaction reported is a small cargo of white Mariom, floating, at 
23s. deliverable at ‘Trieste. 

COFFEL.—The home market generally continues extremely firm, but 
there has been little activity this week in any other sort than Ceylon, 
which still is the description most in favour with the trade, as well as 
speculators. In British West India qualities the transactions are unim- 
portant. In Foreign no sales of consequence are reported; but some dis- 
position to purchase is shown, the moderate sale declared by the Dutch 
company, and that being again taxed, having apparently produced a 
better feeling for the article in Holland. 

COCOA.—British Plantation sorts are firmer, but Foreign continues 
flat. 

PIMENTO is held with increased firmness, and little has been done 
this week; we have an arrival of about 706 bags. 

PEPPER remains firm, but the demand has not been active. 

CINNAMON.—The small parcels remaining unsold from the sales 
have been cleared off, beyond which the business has been of limited 
extent 

CASSIA LIGNEA continues firm, and not much is offering. 

CLOVES.—89 barrels and bags Bourbon in public sale were held for 
rather firmer prices, and only part sold at 12d. 

in other S?ZJCES not much has been done, but prices remain steady. 

S.1G 0.—389 boxes pearl Sago, in public sate, found buyers at 25s, for 
very fine, and 17s. 6d. to 18s, 6d. for good. 


woollens rather lower. Cotton was looking up; some large purchases had 
been made for China, and for Great Britain. Freights 2/. 10s. to 2/. 15s., 
but ors down. Exchange upon London, six months sight, Is. 11d. to 
Is. 114d. 

¥rom New York accounts have been received up to the 17th ult, being 
one week later than the last arrival. The receipts of cotton in the ports 
have somewhat inereased, amounting to 777,286 bales, against 962,898 bales. 
The deficiency in the shipments, however, is likewise again larger, the 
total being 300,835 bales, against 522,394 bales ; and to Great Britain alone, 
203,085 bales, against 364,517 bales. Number of ships lading for Great 
Britain, 45; France, 22; against 120, and 49, in 1843. 

Prices of cotton had slightly receded at New York, in consequence of 
less favourable accounts from Europe, and the banks rather tightened. 
Sugar and coffee dull. Exchange upon London, 1083 to 109 per cent. 

‘The advices received from the continent of Europe, report cotton im- 
proving everywhere in value, in consequence of the rise of our markets; 
but still below our prices. Sugar is held more firmly in Flanders. Coffee 
has improved in value in all the northern markets, in consequence 


| of the Dutch Company having taxed ther sales; at Rotterdam and 


Amsterdam considerable purchases had been made of the parcels which 
were bought in at the preceding September sales, at prices which are 


| about lL cent., or 5 percent higher than those paid a fortnight ago. There 


appears to be a general conviction that the urticle has been at the lowest, 
and that a further improvement is likely to take place. 


PRICES CURRENT, Fes. 9, 1844, 





























, ry > —— 
ENGLISH FUNDS. Ris | FOREIGN FUNDS. Bian 

Bank Stock - = = = * 193 Austrian, 5 per cent. is ~ 
| _ per Cent. Red. - : . 8 Belgian, 5 per cent. - - _ _ 
3 per Cent. Consols - 4 976 | Brazilian Bonds - - : : 79 
3h per cent. Red. -  - + = 103% | Buenos Ayres, 6 percent. - - _ 
New 3) per cent. : - 10v4 | Chihan, 6 per cent. - - . — 

New SperCent. - + = j ~ C-lumbian, 6 per cent. cy, % 1% 
Long Annuities to expire | Cuba Bonds, 6 per cent. - - 93 
January, 1860 - -  -! 191316! Danish,3 percent. - - — =| - 
October, 185 - - - 12 Greek, 1825, 5 per cent. : - ~- 

January, 1860 - © 12 9-16 | Mexican, 5 percent. - - - 344 
IndiaSteck - - + «© = 276 ; Ditto, 6 per cent., 1837 , ~ 
Ditto Bonds - - - _- Peruvian, 1825, 6 per cent. - _ 
Ditto Old Annuities - - - a Portuguese 5 per cent. - - ~ 
Iitto New Annuities - - | Ditto, New, do. - _ 
Exchequer Bills, 1,0002. 14d. - 69 pm | Prussian, 5 per cent. - = 
Litto SOOT, - . 6Y pm | Russian, 5 per cent. - - - _ 
Ditto Small . - 67 pm | Spanish, 5 per cent. - -} — 
Bank Stock for Account =~ : _ | Ditto, 3 per cent. - - -} sie 
Tudia Stock for Account -— - _ | French, 5 per cent. - - «i 75 
Consols for Opg. - . - : 7h | Ditto 3 per cenr. - - =| _— 

| Durch, 24 per cent. - - 55k 





SALTPETRE.—More business has been dona privately at rather 





better priccs, and 833 bags in public sale to-day sold at improved rates. 

For NITRATE OF SODA there has been an increased demand, 

prices have advanced about 9d., and are still looking up. 
FOREIGN. 

From India two mails have been received; the first per Ben- 
tinck, direct from Caleutta to Suez; the second, the usual overland, 
via Bombay. The dates are—Hong Kong, Ist December; Macao, 28th 
November; Calcutta, 14th and 22nd December; Bombay, Ist January. 
Iu the Chinese ports business is increasing, and the impediments which 
the novelty of the new regulations had occasioned are gradually disap- 


pearing. Importers are becoming more aware of the particular description | 


of goods and assortments most fitted for each of the ports that are open, 
and will derive the advantage resulting from that knowledge. The 


Chinese authorities are rigidly and faithfully adhering to the stipulations | 


of the treaty, and cheerfully forward the views of the government ; the 
intercourse is everywhere perfectly friendly and peaceable. The Island 
of Hong Kong, though far from being healthy, appears likely soon to be- 
come the principal entrepot of the British trade with China, and it is 
expected that most of the Canton establishments will be transferred to it. 
From Calcutta the accounts respecting the sale of European goods are 
almost generally favourable. Woollens alone appear to form an exception, 
and though some considerable transactions have taken place in them, they 
are at lower rates. For cotton piece goods, especially plain and white, as 
well as for yarn, the demand was very good, and prices have experienced 
an advance commensurate with that which was known to have taken place 
in Europe. Iron and copper were languid; spelter and lead in better 
demand. The indigo crop is stated to reach the highest estimate pre- 
viously given. (See indigo.) Sugar has been in great demand, and prices 
have advanced. Of saltpetre the stock was small, particularly of fine, and 
a better demand having arisen, prices had recovered from the depression 
which they experienced in the beginning of the month. Silk and silk- 
piece goods in demand at advanced rates. Opium has been shipped largely 
to China. In cotton, likewise, more purchases for China. Bills upon 
England were not plentiful, but sufficiently so forthe season. For ten 
months’ date bills there were rather buyers than sellers at 2 to 2} per cent. 
Freights have been so far well maintained, at 3/. to 4/. 10s., but are ex- 
pected lower, the number of ships arrived being great. 

Money was easier, aud government securities and other stocks firm, 

The jast dates acknowledge the receipt of the November mail from 
England. At Bombay, considerable business had been done in European 
goods, but stocks being heavy, and trade with Scinde and the Punjaub 
suffering from the still unsettled state of those countries, prices had not 
materially improved. Some descriptions of metals, cottou yarn, and some 
grey and white goods had obtained somewhat better prices. Prints aud 








| Ditto, 5 per cent. 


| 





CORN MARKETS. 
(From Messrs Gillies and Horne’s Circular.) 

Corn Excuaner, Monpay, Fes. 5.—The weather for the last few days 
has been cold and wintry, quite a contrast to the mildness of January. 
The snow now lies several inches thick over the whole country. The 
arrivals are moderate, except of Irish Oats; there is also a fair quantity 
of Oats from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The declaration of the Premier 
that Government do not at present contemplate any alteration in the Corn 
Law, has given confidence to the trade, and Wheat is 2s. dearer. Barle 
is Is, dearer. Oats remain unaltered, the heavy supply of Irish the week 
before last has prevented a rise. Beans and Peas are firm. Country 
flour marks Is. to 2s. dearer. 





BRITISH. ' | Per QR., FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. -|) PER QR. 
Wheat, Essex, Kent, Suffolk, white | 56s to 62s | Wheat, White Spanish, Tuscan - | 60s to — 

















40s to 38s American, per Bar. 1 

353 to 36s | nett weight - 

37sto— | ——— Danzig, &e.,do. do. - 
\ 50s to 53s | 

40s to— | 








Small - oP a 
Peas, White - - - 
— Boilers - - - . 
Flour, Town-made Houscholds 
—— Norfolk and Suffolk - 


one. | 39s to 35s 


Lothian, Fife, Angus, do. | 52s to 58s | ————High mixed Danzig -} 62sto— 
——— Inverness, Murray, &c. - | 52s to 58s _-————-Mixed do. . -| 58s to 6%s 
———— Essex, Kent, Suffolk, red - 50's to 57s ——-——Rostock,new - - -| 60sto — 
——— Cambridge, Lincoln, red - | Ws to 53s | ————Red Hamburg - ~ - — to 60s 
Barley, English Malting, and Che- | Polish Odessa - - «-| —to 58s 
Wie. + =. < 5. <i Peikin——we 6 3 « -| 48s to 50s 
——— Distiller’s, English & Scotch | 3ls to 33s !|——-——Fgyptian - s ‘\e -| — to 37s 
—-— Coarse, for grinding, &c. - | — to 30s) Barley, Malting,&ce. = - 0) ory Ss 
Oats, Northumberland & Berwick 21s to 23s - Distiller’s, &c. - - -| — ox 
—- Lothian, Fife, Angus - - | 2ls to 23s - Grinding, &e. - - -| — to 38s 
—— Murray, Ross - - - + | Zils to 23s | Oats, Brew, &c. + ° ° -| —to dls 
— Aberdeen and Banff - - | 21s to 22s |—— Polands, &c. - - - ol — 
— Caithness - - - - | 2ls to 22s | —— Feed, &e. - - - | _ — = 
—- Cambridge, Lincoln, &c. - | 19s to YZls | —— Do. dried, Riga, &c. e «| =, .-« 
— Irish - - - - | 17s to 20s| Rye, Dried - - - -|— = 
—— English, black : - - | 19sto20s|}——Undried - -  - - - os 
—— Irish 9» - - - | 18s to 19s! Beans, Horse - - ° : - 34s to 38s 
—— Potato, Scotch + - - | 23s to 2s Mediterranean - - 26s to 29s 
— . rish - - - | 193 to 2¥s | Peas, White - - - -| 32sto— 
—— Poland, Lincoln, &c.  - - | 22s to 26s | Yellow - - - -, dts to— 
Beans, Ticks - - - - - 28:3to— | Flour, French, per 280)bs. nett | 
— Harrow : : - |%sto37s| weight ~ - of amet aad 








Canada, do. do Ws to 32s 
Sour, do. do. -| —_ = 





Corn Excnance, Fripay, Fes. 9.—We have had but few arrivals of 
English Wheat up to our market this week. The trade with Foreign 
Wheat was firm, at previous rates. There was a good display of Barley 
samples. The Malt trade was comparatively steady, at full prices, All 
other kinds of Grain were quite as dear. 





LONDON AVERAGES. 
For the week ending February 9. 

















Wheat. Barley. af Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas, 
5.978 ars. | v2ldqrs. | 23,003 ars. | Soars. | 1,891 qrs. 1,113 qrs. 
53s. Od. | S4s. Od. 20s. 2d. 33s. $d. 28s. 6d. 30s. 8d. 
; IMPERIAL AVERAGES, 
nina ‘ | Wheat. Barley. ~~ Oats. Kye. Beans. | Peas. 
Ww di s ¢ s 4. s. a. s. d. s d. | os. de 
De Sa eee eM T RS BSI ei wil 
Jan. 4th - + 2 + = 49 10 | 82 7 1s 3 30 8 2 § w 7 
as ith onesie as 0 8s Y 33. C«S 2 68 at 0 
— kth “se ee Ta te ae er | is 9 ee 29 6 30 3 
— 2th ° “2 > ae 3. C8 19 0 33 Of 2% 6 20 «10 
Feb. Ist - - + 52. 6' 8 2 18 il 33.10 2 8 3 8 
Aggregate of the six weeks | 51 2 3 0] 18 8 x 2 «629 «68 | 8 10 
Duties till Feb. 7th inclu. 19 6 50! 8 O|}; wo 6 Lk 6} 6 
Qn Grain from B. Possession | , | } 
outof Europe --- | 5 0! 0 6 | 2 O 1 6 a2 6.6. & 





Flour—Foreign, 12s. Od- per 196 lbs.—British Possession, 3s. Od. ditto. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

Monpay.—The state of the weather being so favourable for slaughter- 

ing, and winter having at last set in, produced a beneficial change im the 

market this morning. The attendance of butchers was good, but not so 

numerous, however, as might have been expected under the circumstances. 

To this may be attributed, in part, the yery small advance which took 
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place iu prices, notwithstanding the smallness of the supplies generally. 
As the dead meat markets on Saturday were not generally largely dealt 
in, the fact of beef to-day commanding no more than it did last week, in 





the face of an unusually short supply of bullocks, is rather singular. Trade | 
was generally brisk, but not remarkably so, and total clearances were | 


effected by the close. 

Fripay.—The supply of beasts was but moderate as to numbers, and 
for the most part of middling and inferior quality. For all kinds of beef, 
however, the demand was in a very depressed state, and Monday’s prices 
were with difficulty supported. ‘There was a very small number of sheep 
in the pens, owing to which the muttou trade was active at very full rates, 
and at which a clevrance was readily effected. 


Prices per Stone. At Market. 


Monday. Friday. Monday. Friday 
Beef 3s Oltods Yd ... %s BSlwd4s O41 Beasts y ; 2795... 638 
Mutton 3s fii to 4s Sd ... Ys Witods fid Calves... 88. 164 
Veal 4s Sito ds 6d ... 3s Sdtods 101 Sheep 25,600 2,609 
Pork 3s Sd to ds Ba 3s Olto4s Od Pigs i 0 oso 


Prices of Hay and Straw, per load of 36 trusses. 
Hay, 3/. Os. Od. to 3/. 15s. Od. | Clover, 4/. 53.01. to 51. 5s. 0d. | Straw, I/. 6s. Od. to 17. 10s. 04. 


i ~ BOROUGH HOP MARKET. 





DIVIDENDS TO BE DECLARED. 

Feb. 27, H. Molyneux, Lombard street, City, watch maker.—March 2, 
W. C. Thornton, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, machine maker.—March 5, J. 
M. Knight, Rugby, Warwickshire, ivonmonger.—Feb, 29, W. Atherton, 
Manchester, flint glass manufacturer. —Feb. 28, J. Raleigh and 'T. §. 
Goode, Manchester, merchants.—Feb. 29, W. Rabey, Redruth, Cornwall, 
leather seller.—Feb, 29, J. Gage, Delverton, Somersetshire, carpenter.— 
Feb. 28, H. Lane, Derby, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Feb. 27, B. Reynolds, Mitcham, Surrey, silk printer.— Feb. 27, R. Parker, 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, linen draper.--F'eb. 27, J. Smith, Darenth, Kent, car- 
penter.—-Feb, 27, 8. Wesley, now or late of Long Buckby, Northamptou- 
shire, baker.—Feb, 28, J. Atkins, Shoreditch, Middlesex, tobacconist.— 
Feb. 28, T. Gore, of the Isle of Thanet, Kent, baker.—Feb. 28, M. Allen, 
Henrietta street, Covent garden, dealer in patent wood carving.—Feb. 29, 
T. Kimber, North Cerney, Gloucestershire, farmer.—Feb. 29, J. Whitley, 
Liverpool, surgeon.—Feb. 28, J. Cornish, Bridport, Dorsetshire, painter.— 
Feb. 27, M. Hadley, Walsall, Staffordshire, chemist.—-March 2, J. Law- 
rence, Birmingham, spirit merchaut. — Feb. 29, J. Smalley, Duxberry 


} mill, near Chorley, Lancashire, corn miller. 


The market keeps firm for all sorts, and the superfines are now in a very | 


small compass. As the present limited stock becomes less, the prices of 
every description gradually advance, and this will no doubt continuc 
during spring. 








THE 


Tuesday, Febru wy fi. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 


GAZETTE, 


W. U. Crocker and H. James, Bath, linendrapers.—W. T. Yule and P. } 


Hanunuic, Wilson street, Finsbury square, preserved provision manufac- 
turers.—J. Cordy and F. Wright, Brighton, Sussex, wine merchants.—'T’. 
R. aud W. Wilson, Stockton, Durham, mercers.—J. Spencer and E. Wood, 
Goswell street, rakers.—F. T. Gell and J. Hayes, Carlton chambers, Re- 
gent street, attorneys.—B. Blott and G. Perry, High street, Shoreditch, 
butchers.—R. Russell and J. Lamb, Oxford street, lace dealers. —W.C. and 
F. Plant, East Retford, Nottinghamshire, hatters.—J. and H. Smith, Stew- 
ard street, Spitalfields, silk manufacturers.—T. and J. Crook, Cannon- 
street road, St George’s, linen drapers.—Chattaway, Ashwin, Russell, and 
Co., Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, wine merchants (as regards J. 
Russell, jun).—J. and T. Kidney, Portsea, Hampshire, drapers.—IL. Rice 
and C. Cowdery, Newport, and Cowes, Isle of Wight, attorneys at law.—G. 
Thornton, H. Peck, and J.Young, Hull, slaters.—J. A. and I. J. Lee, North- 
fleet, Kent, brick makers.—E. Blacker and A. Chamberlain, Midsomer 
Norton, Somersetshire, brewers.—R. Overton and R. Marshall, Leicester, 
manufacturers of hosiery.—H. Graves and J. Walmsley, Pallmall, print- 
sellers.—G. W. Umbleby and W. Palmer, Holborn hill, woollen drapers.— 
T. Bogue and T. Purves, Berwick-upon-Tweed, drapers.—Jean Chap and 
C. Josset, Liverpool, professors of dancing.—J. Owen and J. Titterton, 
Liverpool, attorneys at law.—C. Bedells and A. Turner, Leicester, fancy 
hosiery manufacturers.—J. S. Ellis and D. Gideon, Union row, Tower hill, 
Minories, and of Uxbridge, Middlesex, slopsellers.—J. E. H. Kampf and 
J. H. Hornfeck, South Audley street, Grosvenor square, tailors.—W. aud 
J. Sutcliffe, Wibsey, Yorkshire, worsted spinners.—J. S. Holmes and J. G. 
Hutchison, Liverpool, ship brokers. — J. Strong and T. Hall, Upper 
Thames street.—T. and W. Boyne, Leeds, tobacco manufacturers.-—G. 
H. Heron and E. Benham, Uxbridge, Middlesex, wine merchaats. 
BANKRUPTS. 

TISOE, H., Hertford, carpenter. [Thompson and Co., Salter’s hall. 
HILLAM, F., Cambridge terrace, Edgware road, merchant. [ Appleton, 

Fenchurch buildings. 

SMITH, N. T., jun., Lime street, City, shipowner. 
son, New square, Lincoln’s inn. 
LANGRIDGE, T., Tonbridge Wells, Kent, auctioneer. 

Craven street, Strand. 

WHITE, T., Regent street, lace dealer. [{ Ashurst, Cheapside. 

HONE, K., late of Garnault place, Spafields, but now of Hatton garden, 
stationer. [{ Cattlin, Ely place, Holborn. 

HARDLEY, J., Newport, Isle of Wight, miller. 

London street, Fenchurch street. 
SUTTON, C., Southampton, grocer. 

Moorgate strect. 

OGSTON, M., Davies street, Berkeley square, watch maker. 

Cheapside. 

MOORE, J., Tamworth, Warwickshire, draper. [ Ashurst, Cheapside. 

GREGORY, T., Poulshot, Wilts, miller. [ Austie, Devizes. 

REESBY, C., Stamford, Lincolnshire, miller. [ Smith, Birmingham. 

CHAPMAN, R., Scorton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. [ Teale, Leds. 

EWART, J. and G., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, auctioneers. [{ Brooksbank 
and Farn, Gray’s-inn square. 

WALTON, G., Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, wine merchant. [ Steavenson, 

Darlingtom 3 
BILLINGTON, S., Birkenhead, Cheshire, woollen draper. 

Sherwood, Temple. 

TILDESLEY, M., Porto Bello, Staffordshire, timber dealer, 
and Bolton, Wolverhampton. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 

H. N. Ginder, jun., Compton street, Ball’s pond, Islington, out of busi- 
ness.—H. Hemming, Birmingham, coach driver.—W. Hemming, Birming- 
ham, coachman.—G. Terry, Maidstone, Kent, saddler.—C. Brown, West 
Holborn, Durham, miller.—J. Young, Masbro’, Yorkshire, innkecper.— 
J. Ogborn, Felton, Gloucestershire, butcher.—Eliza Maria Parsons, Great 
Portland street, Cavendish square, bread baker.—S. Seabrook, Rochford, 
Essex, police officer—Mary Bennett, Albert street, Pimlico, milliner.—R. 
Bacon and R. Wayman, Barbican, City, wire workers.—J. Roberts, Hartle- 
pool, Durham, butcher.—T. Swale, York, surgeon.—R. Lord, Lindley, 
Yorkshire, out of business.—J. Newsome, Shipley, Yorkshire, wool comber. 
—J. Hemsworth, Micklefield, Yorkshire, farmer.—B. Sigrist, Great St 
Thomas Apostle, City, journeyman tin plate worker.—J. Bailey, Culling- 
worth, Yorkshire, farmer’s servant.—H. G. Cramer, Regent street, Lam- 
beth, out of business.—M. H. Russell, Union street, Borough, plumber.— 
W. Plowright, Pinchbech, Lincolnshire, publican.—G. Chidlow, Wem, 
Shropshire, victualler.—G. R. Grove, Oxford, cook.—R. Steward, Wych 
street, Drury lane, victualler.—J.C. Leppoc, Baynes row, Coldbath fields, 
man milliner.—W. Pass, jun., Pitsmoor, Yorkshire, overlooker of a col- 
liery.—T. Crane, Greek street, Soho, servant to a brewer.—H. Jones, 
Robinson’s row, Kingsland road, West Hackney, landing waiter.—W. H. 
Johnson, Parker’s row, Bermondsey, pork butcher.—J. Simpson, Manches- 
ter, tailor.—J. Wilson, Macclesfield, assistant overseer. 


{Clayton and Cook- 


[F. J. Manning, 


{ M‘Leod and Stenuing, 
{ Oldershaw, King’s Arms yard, 


[ Ashurst, 


f Vincent and 


[ Phillips 





CERTIFICATES, Fesprvary 27. 
R. Hale, Margate, Kent, bookseller.—J. Tregaskes, Bristol, victualler.— 
C. Dawson, North row, Covent garden, fruiterer.—J. HL. Hardyman, Love 
lane, East Cheap, City, merchant.—'T. and W. Withell, Padstow, Cornwall 
ship builders.—G. J. Pouchee, Oxford strect, stationer.—C, VF. Dewson | 
Birmingham, victualler. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
and DD. Johnstone, jun., Glasgow, 


R. P. M‘Brair hip owners.— A. 


Oppeheim, Edinburgh, looking glass mauufacturer.—N. Kerr, Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire, tanner.—G. F. Robertson, late of Glasgow, but now of 
Greenock, merchant.—J, Wilson, Glasgow, baker.—C. M‘Alpine, Glasgow, 


ship smith.—J. Howie, Midton, horse dealer. 


I) iday, February 9. 
BANKRUPTS. 
MINISTER, E., Argyll place, Regent street, tailor. 
ton, Salisbury street, Strand, 
SCOTT, J.S8., St Alban’s, apothecary. [Clark and Davidson, Ess¢ 
Strand. 
HETHERING'TON, J., DOCKER, H., 


{ Hodgson and Bur- 
x street, 


and JOHNSON, C., Quadrant, 


Regent strect, lamp dealers. [Clark and Davidson, Essex street, 
Strand, 
TTEESDALE, C., and TOULSON, R., Westminster-bridge road, furnish- 


r 


iug warehousemen. [Sold and Sole, Aldermanbury. 
LEONARD, 8S. W., Frances street, Goldeu square, butcher. 
Hatherley, Great Marlborough street. 
LEWIS, W., Bristol, builder. [Gregory and Sons, Bristol. 
ALDRED, J., Nottingham, stationer. [Motteram and Gid ly, Bir- 
mingham. ‘ 


f Hain and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
EVERY NIGHT, EXCEPLING THURSDAY. 
AV, JULLIEN regrets that he is compelled to CLOSE 
1 e his popular entertainments at the END OF THE PRESENT 
MONTH, the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the French Plays, and 
the cominencement of the Philharmonic and other Concerts in which his 
a Artistes are nearly all engaged, then rendering it impossible foi 
iim to form a Complete Orchestra—he is therefore obliged, reluctantly 
to announce 
THE LAST THREE WEEKS. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPETI, 
performed (for the first time), last Friday Evening, created an astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm unparalleled in the annals of theatrical effect, it 
will be repeated To-morrow, and every night during the week (except 
Thursday ), with the combined powers of 
THREE HUNDRED CHORUS. 

Commence at cight. Promenale and boxes, Is.; dress circle, 2s. 6d.; 
private boxes 1/. Is. each, 

Places may be secured at the Box Office; also at Mr Mitchell’s Library, 
33 Old Bond street; Mr Sams’s, St James’s street; aud at Mons. Jullien’s 
office, 3 Maddox street, Bond street. 

LA’'MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR- 

DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &e. 
Just published, in a sealed envelope, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., 
or free by post for 3s. 6d. 

SO LF-PRESERVATION ; a popular Essay on the 
k Concealed Causes of Nervous [ bility, Local or Constitutional 
Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, aud Insanity: with plain Di- 
rections for their Treatment and Cure. By Samune La’Merv, Consulting 
Surgeon, 9 Bedford street, Bedford square, London: Matriculated Mem- 
ber of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of Apothecarics’ Hall, 
London, &e. 

Published by the Author, and sold by S. Gilbert, 52 Paternoster row ; 
Field, 65 Quadrant, Regent street; Jackson, 130 New Bond street: 
Gordon, 146 Leadenhall street; Noble, 109 Chancery lane; Mansell, 5 
King atreet,Southwark ; Slatter, High strect, Oxford ; Smith, Cambridge ; 
Courier office, Manchester; Newton, 16 Chureh street, Liverpool; Watts, 
Snow hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad street, Bristol; and by all Book- 
sellers. 

“The various positions of lover, husband, and parent, the inherent 
privileges of mankind, are frequently marred and prevented through the 
follies and frailties of early indiscretions. ‘To such, among others, this 
Essay addresses itself; and by its perusal many questions may be satis- 
factorily adjusted that admit of uo appeal even to the most confidential 
friend.” — Stafford Gazette, 

“We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to be 
placed in the hands of every youth, whose appearance indicates any ten- 
deney to nervous debility, or premature decay. M. La’Mert, who is a 
regularly educated member of the medical profession, has treated the 
subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner, and we are certainly 
amazed at the prevalence and consequences of those evils it is in his pro- 
vince to portray and alleviate.” — Wakefield Journal. 

At home for consultation daily, from Nine till Two, and from Five till 
Eight; and all letters immediately replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. 


for advice, &c.—-BEDFORD STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, Loudon. 
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BICURRENE, or FOUNTAIN of LIFE.—This in- 

valuable Medicine proves efficacious in removing all Scrofulous and 
Scorbutic Diseases, It attacks the cause of all eruptions on the Skin; it 
purifies and nourishes the blood, invigorates the digestive organs, and 
effects an entire cure of Scrofula and Scurvy in all the forms which these 
diseases assume. 

This Medicine is free from those mineral preparations which cannot be 
taken without injury to the constitution. Its action on the system is re- 
markably mild aud gentle, and will not interfere with the patient's ordi- 
nary pursuits. 

*,.* See a pamphlet entitled “Health and Comfort to the Afflicted,” 
which may be had, gratis, of Mr William Bailey, North street, Wolver- 
hampton, end also by all other venders of Bioukrene; which is sold by 
Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; Edwards, St Paul’s Churehyard ; Han- 
nay and Co., Oxford street ; and by all Druggists and Medicine Venders. 

Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, 
H R. HW. PRINCE ALBERT, THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND THE SEVERAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

This elegant, fragrant, and pellucid oil, in its preservative, restorative, 
and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. It preserves 
and reproduces the hair, prevents it from turning grey, or if so changed, 
restores it to its original colour ; frees it from scurf and impurity, and ren- 
ders it soft, silky, curly, and glossy. 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words “ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL,” engraved in two lines, on the wrapper, and on the 
back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters—without 
this none are genuine. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; family bottles (equal to four sinall), 10s, 6d. ; and double 

that size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
Pleasingly dissipates all Pimples, Spots, Blotches, Redness, Tan, Freckles, 
and other Defects of the Skin. Geutlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allaying the irritation of the skin. 

Price 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
A fragrant white powder. It eradicates Tartar and decayed Spots from 
the Teeth, polishes and preserves the euamel, to which it imparts a pearl- 
like whiteness, fixes the Teeth firmly in the guins, and imparts sweetuess 
aud perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
CAUTION. 

Spurious imitations are frequently offered for sale under a Fictitious 
Name or the word “ Genuine.” It is therefore imperative on purchasers 
to see that the word “ ROWLAND’s” is on the wrappers. The Propric- 
tor’s siguature is also engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20 HATTON GARDEN, 
aud attixed to the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 

*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 
N.B.—The principle on which each article is prepared is confined solely 
to the knowledge aud practice of A. Rownann & Son, 20 Harroy Garven, 
Loypon,—the amalgamation of their purely vegetable materials neutralizes 
all attempts to separate their component parts, aud thus proves the impo- 
sition of all other articles bearing the same names, 

The genuine preparations are sold by the Proprictors, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


. 





THE NINTH EDITION. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. and sent free, on reccipt of a Post-office 
Order, for 3s, 6d. 

ANLY VIGOUR: a Popular Inquiry into the 
| CAUSES of its PREMATURE DECLINE, with Instructions 
for its COMPLETE RESTORATION. Addressed to those suffering 
from the destructive consequences of excessive indulgence in solitary aud 
delusive habits, youthful imprudence, or infection, terminating in mental 
and nervous debility, local or constitutional weakness, indigestion, 
insanity, and consumption; including a comprehensive Dissertation on 
Marriage, with directions for the removal of disqualifications, and remarks 
ou the treatment of gonorrhea, glect, stricture and syphilis. Llustrated 
with cases, &. By C. J. LUCAS and CO, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

May be had of the authors, No. 60 Newman street, Oxford street; and 
sold by Brittain, 11 Paternoster row; J. Gordon, 146 Leadenhall street ; 
G. Mansell, 3 King street, Southwark; C. Westerton, 15_ Park side, 
Knightsbridge ; Huett, 37 Princess street, Leicester square, London ; T. 
Sowler, Courier office, 4 St Ann’s square, Manchester ; Ww. Howell, 75 Dale 
strect, Liverpool; W. Wood, 78 High strect, Birmingham; W. and H. 
Robinson, 11 Greenside street, Edinburgh; T. Price, 93 Dame street, 
Dublin; and all booksellers. 

“ The best of all friends is the Professional Friend; and in no shape can 
he be consulted with greater safety and secresy than in ‘ Lucas on Manly 
Health.’ The initiation into vicious indulgence—its progress—its results 
in both sexes, are given with faithful, but alas! for human nature with 
afflicting truth. However, the authors have not exposed the evil without 
affording a remedy. It shows how ‘ Manly Vigour’ temporarily im- 
paired, and mental and physical emasculation, produced by uncontrolled in- 
dulgence of the passions, can be restored ; how the sufferer, w ho has pined 
in anguish at the consequences of carly indiscretion—afraid almost to 
encounter his fellow-man, can regain the vigour of health and moral 
courage.”——The New Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

The security of Happiness in the Marriage State is the chief anxiety of 
all; but many dread entering upon wedded union through a secre€ fear of 
unfitness for the discharge of matrimonial obligations This essay is 
most particularly addressed to all suffering under a despondency of the 
character alluded to; and advice will be found calculated to cheer the 
drooping heart, and point the way to renovated health. 

Messrs Lucas and Co. are to be consulted from ten till two, and from 
five till eight in the evening, at their residence, No. 60 Newman street, 
Oxford street, London, and country patients may be successfully treated 
on minutely describing their case, and enclosing the usual fee of 1/. for 
advice, 





AYLIGHT AT NIGHT! CAMPHINE!!—The 
: PATENT CAMPHINE LAMP gives a rich light, surpassing Gas 
in pureness and brilliancy. Is simple in construction, and emits ueither 
smoke or sinell. May be seen burning at F. Barnett’s Furnishing Iron- 
mongery and Lamp Depot, 25 Oxford street, where a large assortment 
may be sclected from, all at the lowest possible prices. Any Lamp Pillar 
may be fitted with a Camphine Head. Patent Camphine, 4s. per Gallon. 
N. B.—25 Oxford street, opposite Soho square. 


HALL LAMPS, Lls. 6d.; GROUND GLASS Patent 
Solar Lamps, from 2s. 6d.; Palmer’s Patent Candle Lamps, from 5s. 
A most elegant assortment of Table, Bracket, Sideboards, and Suspending 
Lamps, in ormulu and bronze, at extraordinary low prices. Lamps cleaned 
or altered to the Solar principle ; Lamp shades, 5s.; cottons, 4d. per doz. ; 
Palmer’s Patent Candles, 8d. per Ib. 


PATENT ENAMELLED KITCHEN WARE is the 
most durable and cleanly article ever introduced, stands the test of any 
acid, never requires repairing, and is strongly recommended for chemical 
purposes; Saucepans, trom Is. 6d.; Stew pans,*from 2s. ; Tea kettles, Pre- 
serving pans, Frying pans, Gridirons, &c. &c. full twenty per cent. under 
any other house. Catalogues sent in answer to a post-paid application. 


ELIOS STOVE, price 35s. will warm a Room 20 feet 
square jat the cost of 24d. per diem.; is peculiarly agreeable and whole» 
some, and well adapted for Sitting or Sleeping rooms, Conservatories, or 
Shops. Drawings and Catalogues of prices sent in answer to post-paid 
applications. Country orders are requested to contain either remittance, 
or areference in ‘Town. 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, &.—F. BARNETT 
begs to call the attention of gentlemen to his extensive STOCK of GUNS, 
&c., among which will be found some second-hand ones by the most 
eminent London inakers, at one-fourth their original cost. Every Gun is 
warranted ‘sound. A single-barrel gun, with percussion lock, 18s.; a 
Spanish-ribbed barrel ditto, 24s.; ditto, with patent breech, well finished, 
30s.; a large assortment of double-barrel guns, from 50s.; capital pocket 
pistols, 13s. per pair; shot belts, 3s.; powder flasks, 3s, Old guns re- 
paired, and made equal to new. 


Br. BARNETT, 25 Oxford street, one door west of Rathbone place. 





rlYuHE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT NOVELTY.—The 

Patent CAMPHINE LAMP gives a light of surpasing power, soft- 
ness, and purity, without any kind of grease or dirt, smoke or smell. The 
lamp is simply and beautifully constructed, and can be fitted to any descrip- 
tion of lamp, pedestal, or gas fitting. It is not easily put out of condition. 
The Camphine (also a patent) is 4s. per gallon, and is so pure that if spilt 
on any article of dress or furniture, will not leave either mark or stain, 
while it consumes so slowly that, at the cost of three farthings for two 
hours, it gives a light equal to twelve mould castle, without any attention. 
It will be found far less expensive than any, and incomparably superior to 
all existing light. Tio be seen burning at RIPPON and BURTON’S 
(sole wholesale and retail agents for EncGuisu’s Parent CAMPHINE), 
Wells street, Oxford street.—Lamps from 34s. each; Lamp Heads (with 
Chimney and Ground Shade) for fitting to any Pedestal, 21s. each if of Brass 
or Plain Glass; 23s. each if of Ground Glass. 


A BRONZED SCROLL FENDER for 15s.— 
Rippou aud Burton, 12 Wells street, Oxford street, are new offering the 
most extensive assortment of Fenders in London, emtracing every 
possible variety, at prices 30 per cent. under any other house. Tron fen- 
ders. 3 feet long, from 4s. 6d.; 3 feet 6, 5s, 3d.; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, 
3 feet, from 6s.; 3 feet§6, 7s.; 4 feet, 8s.; rich scroll fenders bronzed, from 
15s.; or with steel rod and moulding. from 21s.; polished steel and ormolu 
mounted fenders at proportionate prices. Fire irons for chambers, ls. 9d. 
per set; ditto steel ditto, from 3s, 6d.; handsome ditto with cut heads, 
6s. 6d.; newest patterns, with elegaut bronzed heads, lls. 6d.—Detailed 
catalogues, with engravings sent (per post) free. 


GUNS.—LONDON PROVED GUNS.—A _ SIN- 
GLE-BARRELLED GUN, with twisted barrel, and patent breech 28s. 


A ditto ditto, London proved .. i ata ane aa “sb 35s. 
A double-barrelled Gun, with twisted barrel and patent breech 58s. 
A ditto ditto, London proved ... a vel hes a 65s. 


A single-barrelled Gun, 18s., usually charged two guineas. 
Single Guns, to 6/. 10s.; double ditto, to 15/. 

Hitherto there has been no certain way of obtaining a good gun without 
paying an extravagant price. Guns sold at low prices have been made by 
those with whom quality has not been so much a consideration as the pro- 
duction of ashowy cheap article which has generally proved worthless, if 
not dangerous. ‘This has led Rippon and Burton to engage persons of 
known ability and great expericnuce in the manufacture of guus, and they 
now solicit sportsmen to iuspect their extensive assortment.—Mahogany 
cases fitted with cleaning tackle, shot pouch, powder flask, &c., in great 
variety.—12 Wells street, Oxtoad street. (Established 1829.) 





yO Mr PROUT, 229 STRAND, LONDON.—Sir, 

The great benefit which I have received by taking Blair’s Gout and 
Rheumatic Pills induces me to inform you of the particulars of my case. 
About three weeks ago I became afflicted with a severe attack of rheu- 
matism, which, for three days and nights, prevented my having rest or 
sleep, and was totally incapable of attending to business, when I was re- 
commended to try Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills, which I did, and took 
them regularly for four days, by which time the pain had entirely left me, 
and on the fifth day I was able to attend to business as usual. I sball en- 
deavour, by ‘every means, to recommend a medicine which has given 
me so much relief. If the publication of my case will render any service, 
you are at liberty to use it.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 





G. E. SMITH, 
Assistant to Mr Barraclough, Suuff Manufacturer to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, 46 Ludgate hill, London. 
Sept. 11, 1843. 
The above recent testimonial is a further proof of the great efficacy of 


this valuable Medicine. Sold by T. Prout, 229 Strand, London, and al 
Medicine Venders. Price 2s, 9d. per box, 
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REAT LEAGUE MEETING.—THEATRE 


ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—The Next Weekly Meeting of 


the NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, will be held in the 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, on THURSDAY Evening 
next, the 15th instant. 

Several Members of Parliament, W. J. Fox, Esq., and others will address 
the Meeting. 

George Wilson, Esq., will take the chair precisely at Seven o'clock, 

Cards of admission to the stage and boxes may be had on application, 
after, Monday next, at the Central Offices of the League, No. 67 Fleet 
street. 

The Cards of Registered Members of the League will, as heretofore 
admit to the Pit and Galleries of the Theatre. 








Early in Mareh will be published, a New Edition of 

A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 
e and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NA- 
a By J. R. M*Cuttocu, Esq. Illustrated with Maps and 

ans. 

Neither labour nor expense has been spared in attempting to perfect 
this edition, every part of which has been carefully revised and corrected, 
and the statements and details brought down to the latest period. The 
various Supplements have been incorporated with the work; which has 
been farther enlarged and improved by information derived from all parts 
of the world. 

Recently published, by the same Author, in 2 thick vols. Svo, price 4/. 

cloth lettered, 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HIS- 
TORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Ob- 
jects in the WORLD. With Maps. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


15 per Cent. Discount for Cash to Shippers, Captains, and Emigrants. 

eh ER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and in- 
jurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the 
introduction of a new and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. — 

C. WATSON, 41 and 42 BARBICAN, and 16 NORTON FOLGATE, 
aided by a person of scieyfe in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded 
in bringing to public notfce the most beautiful article ever yet offered; 
possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing, as it does, 
a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals is 
entirely extracted—resisting all Acids, may be cleaned as Silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Plain. Threaded. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks 16s, 6d. 30s. Od. 35s. Os. 
Dessert Ditto Ditto ~ 12 ¢ 25 0 30° 0 
Tea Spoons . ; . i pig ae: 3 6 13 6 
Salt Ditto . > ° : . “eo Yo. |, 12 6 12 6 
Fish Knives ‘ 4 - ' - OS 6eachl2 6 12 6 
Sauce Ladles : ; : . 3 Gpair 7 6 7 6 
Gravy Spoons . ‘ - 3 Geach 7 6 7 «6 


C. WATSON begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pecu- 
liarly his own, and that silver is not more different from gold than his 
Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merit alone he wishes it to bh 
tested, and from the dail» increasing eulogiums he receives, he is convinced 
that nothing can preveit its becoming an article of universal wear, 

C. WATSON’ haudsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT, is just published, and Families who regard economy 
and cleganwe, should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be 
had Gratis, and Post free from the above Address. : 

Foreign Orders promptly executed to any extent. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYs, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic-shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s.; three Gothic- 
shape japauned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-shape ditto, 15s.; and every 
article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low ; quality here is the primary 
consideration, hence their uninterrupted success for fifty years, and their 
present celebrity, as the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses 
in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, 11s. per doz.; Desserts 
9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to select from, with 
balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s.. the long set of fifty pieces; white 
bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the twenty-four pieces ; stag-handied 
carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establishments of C. Watson have ranked pre- 
eminent for fifty years for their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which 
is marked with his name aud address, and subject to exchange if not 
approved of. 

SOLAR and CANDLE LAMPS.—A Solar Lamp to burn common oil 
without smoke or sinell, 22s, 6d.; a Palmer's Pateut Candle Lamp, to give 
the light of two mould candles, plated, and with glass shade, 9s.; Hot 
Water Dishes for venison, beefsteak, or stems; a Set of Six London-made 
Patent Dish Covers, 18s. 9d; Fenders, 3 ft. 6s. ; 3 ft. Gin. 7s.; if bronzed, 
3 ft. 6s.; 3 ft. 6 in. Fire Irons, 3s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, Tea Kettles, and 
every article in Furnishing Hardware, unusually low. 

FRUIT DESSERT KNIVES, with FRENCH FORKS, of C. WAT- 
SON'S NEW ALABATA PLATE (which is so rapidly superseding sil- 
ver), in sets of twenty-four pieces, with ivory handles, 45s.; carved ivory 
handles, 50s.; Albert-pattern handles, 50s ; if in mahogany cases, 16s. 
extra. C. W. begs the public to understand this Metal is peculiarly his 
own, and is manufactured into every article for the Table and Sideboard. 
Plated and Silver Goods in every variety. Export and wholesale orders 
promptly executed. 

To Families and New-married Couples, and indeed to all who study 
economy, combined with usefulness and elegance, the possession of his 
Catalogue will prove invaluable, and is sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
Gratis, and Post Free, on application at his Warehouses, 41 and 42 Bar- 
bican, or 16 Norton Folgate. 


PRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually relieves 
the stomach and bowels by gentle relaxation, without griping or 
prostration of strength. They remove head-ache, sickness, dizziness, 
pains in the chest, &c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote diges- 
tion, create appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits, while to 
those of a full habit and free livers, who are continually suffering from 
drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and ears, they offer advan- 
tages that will not fail to be appreciated. Sold by Prout, 229 Strand, 
London, price ls, 1}d. per box; and by most Medicine Venders in the 
Kingdom. 


















DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
i EDICAL, INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
4 OFFICE, 25 PALLMALL, London. 
Capital, £500,600, 
This Office is provided with very accurately-constructed Tables, by which 
it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured to per- 
manent health. 
Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying with 
the particular disease. 
Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other Offices. 
Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected by Suicide, Duelling, 
&c.; and Assigned Policies are valid from the date of the Policy, should 
death ensue from any of these causes. 


Y ORK and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Grorcr Freperick Youna, Esq. Chairman. 
Maruew Forsrer, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 

The superiority of the system of Assurance adopted by this Company, 
will be found in the fact that the premium required by a bonus oflice to 
assure 1,000/. on the life of a person in the 20th‘year of his age would in 
this oflice insure 1,291. 7s. 6d. 3 

Assurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable terms, and 
thus the assured has an immediate bonus, instead of a chance dependent 
upon longevity and the profits of an office. In cases of assurance for a 
limited number of years, the advantages offered by this Company is still 
greater, no part of the profits of a bonus office being ever allotted to such 
assurances. 

Prospectuses, containing tables framed to meet the circumstances of all 
who desire to provide for themselves or those who may survive them by 
assurance, cither of fixed sums or annuities, may be had at the office as 
above, or of the agents. JOIN REDDISH, Sec. 


pA NKLIBANON IRON WORKS.— BAZAAR, 

No. 58 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON.— 
Gentlemen about to furnish, or settle abroad, are respectfully invited to 
the above Establishment, where they will find the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered to the Public, consisting of 
tin, copper, and iron cooking utensils, table cutlery, best Sheffield plate, 
German silver Wares, papier maché tea trays, tea and coffee urns, stove 
grates, kitchen ranges, fenders, and fire irons, with baths of all kinds, 
shower, lot, cold, vapour, plunging, &c.; together with ornamental iron 
and wire works for conservatories, lawns, &c. and garden engines. All 
articles are selected of the very best description, and offered at exceedingly 
low prices, for cash only; the price of each article being marked in plain 
figures, affording advautages which are rarely offered. Patent Radiating 
Stoves. 


I. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, King William street, London. 











L ALL LAMPS, lls. 6d.; GROUND GLASS 

Patent Solar Lamps, from 2s. 6d. ; Palmer's Patent Candle Lamps, 
from 5s. A most elegant assortment of Table, Bracket, Sideboard, and 
Srspending Lamps, in ormulo and bronze, at extraordinary low prices. 
Lamps cleaned or altered to the Solar principle; Lamp Shades, 5s. ; Cot- 
tons, 4d. per doz.; Palmer's Patent Candles, 8d. per Ib. 

PATENT ENAMELLED KITCHEN WARE is the most durable and 
cleanly article ever introduced, stands the test of any acid, never requires 
repairing, and is strongly recommended for chemical purposes. Saucepans, 
from Is, 6d.; Stewpans, from 2s.; Tea-kettles, Preserving-pans, Frying- 
pans, Gridirons, &c. &c, full twenty per cent. under any other house. Ca- 
talogues sent in answer to a post-paid application. 

ELIOS STOVE, price 35s. will warm a room twenty feet square at the 
cost of 24d. per diem.; is peculiarly agreeable and wholesome, and well 
adapted for Sitting or Sleeping-rooms, Conservatories, or Shops. Draw- 
ings and Catalogues of prices sent in answer to post-paid applications. 
Country orders are requested to contain either remittance or a reference 
in Town. 

GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, &¢c.—F. BARNETT begs to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen to his extensive STOCK of GUNS, &c., among which 
will be found some second-hand ones by the most eminent London makers, 
at one-fourth their original cost. Every gun is warranted sound. A single 
barrel gun, with pereussion lock, 18s.; a Spanish ribbed barrel ditto, 24s. ; 
ditto, with patent breech, well finished, 50s.; a large assortment of double 
barrel guns, from 50s. ; capital pocket pistols, 15s. per pair; shot belts, 3s. ; 
powder flasks, 3s. Old guns repaired, and made equal to new. 

EF. BARNETT, 25 Oxford street, one door west of Rathbone place. 





GLORLOUS NEWS TO THE THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 
WITH RUPTURE. 
] UPTURE UNIVERSALLY CURED, and no 
Aldersgate street, which is open daily. 


required, at the Caledonian and City of London Infirmary, 114 
to the poor and working classes before 12 o'clock. 


Free admittance in the morning 
Daily proofs are given 
at this Institution that Rupture is a Curable Disease, and is invariably 
cured as above, even without a failure, where a fair trial is made. 
COPY OF A LETTER OF THANKS TO DR THOMPSON, 
“Respected Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you that after ten 
years of grievous affiiction from rupture and the galling truss, during which 
time I have worn out a great many, with much annoyance and no cure, I 
am happy to say that under your very superior treatment and valuvble 
remedies, L have obtained a valuahle cure, [ continue quite well, and 
have no signs of any return of rupture whatever, although my occupation 
is very laborious, with much stooping and heavy lifting. I wear no truss, 
neither do I require any. Asaduty incumbent on me, and as a debt I 
owe to society in giving publicity to my great cure, I return you my 
sincere thanks, and at the same time yon are at liberty to make this pnb- 
licly known for the benefit of those who are still suffering. You know 
my address, and any respectable inquiry I shall be most happy to satisfy.” 
‘For reference apply to Dr Thompson as aboye. 
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